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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_~—_. 


T is understood that the Government will pursue for the 
moment a waiting policy, and that the Opposition will 
criticise its past conduct rather than directly censure its present 
attitude. As we have explained elsewhere, the Tories object 
to the armed coercion of Turkey, and the Liberals find 
that action of any determined kind is viewed with dis- 
favour by their commercial supporters, who are weary of 
the long stagnation in trade. It is probable therefore that 
Parliament will await the final decision of the Russian Govern- 
ment, which can hardly be delayed beyond the 1st March, before 
ptonouncing any definitive opinion. Meanwhile the Government 
will be asked almost daily to explain some part of its policy, or of 
its past action at Constantinople. 


The latest rumours from Berlin signify that Russia and Ger- 
many are fully in accord. The plan arranged, it is reported, is 
that in the event of complete victory, Russia should obtain a right 
of free passage through the Bosphorus and Dardanelles to the 
Mediterranean, and that the provinces north of the Balkans should 
be formed into a Confederation, probably with Prince Charles 
of Roumania as its Federal head. That was the original plan of 
the English Liberals, and is still the best, though it has been 
pooh-poohed as an impossibility ever since Mr. Gladstone outlined 
it. There would be no objection to an Austrian Archduke as Prince 
of Bosnia and the northern half of the Herzegovina, the southern 
half going to Montenegro. If Epirus and Thessaly were at the 
same time added to Greece, enough would have been accom- 
plished for the moment, leaving Europe to settle the destiny of 
Roumelia and Constantinople when a fresh opportunity arrived. 























The stream of explanations which followed Midhat’s fall has not 
yet stopped. By far the most probable one is that he had checked 
the flow of money to the Palace, dismissing his Finance Minister 
in particular, for honouring the Sultan’s order for £500,000; and 
that the Sultan’s relatives, indignant at the slight put upon their 
master’s authority, persuaded him to decree the Grand Vizier's 
dismissal. The report, however, that Midhat had used very 
impradent language, and had an idea that he could dispense 
With the Sultan’s support, has received much confirmation, and is 
consistent with his known character. According to a sort of 
circular signed ‘ Veritas,” and issued with Midhat’s consent, 
his fall was due to an intrigue of Ignatieff, who offered 
£2,000,000 to the Sultan to dismiss him, astory which displays 
great confidence in the credulity of Europe. The Russian 
Treasury does not waste its millions in that style. Many of the 
letters from Constantinople are still full of Midhat’s praises, but 
the correspondent of the Daily News affirms, as he affirmed three 
months ago, that Midhat approved the Bulgarian massacres, and 
after promising Lord Salisbury to punish Shefket Pasha, went 
home, and was found drinking brandy-and-water with that 
* energetic ” person. It is said now that Midhat was the 
Turkish Lafayette, but a Turkish Barrére might be a more 
accurate description. 





It is still steadily reported at intervals that Turkey intends to 
make peace with Servia and Montenegro, and nothing can be 
more gracious than the attitude attributed to Edhem Pasha. He 








wants nothing, in fact, except that Servia should have no reward 
for her splendid sacrifice in the cause of civilisation, and should 
humiliate herself for ever by hoisting the Turkish flag over Bel- 
grade. The negotiations, nevertheless, do not perceptibly advance. 
Somebody is always going on behalf of Servia to Constantinople, 
and the Prince of Montenegro is always obtaining any promises 
ype likes, but March 1 is all the while drawing on, and 
no peace is concluded yet. Nothing oceurs, in fact, except in 
telegrams, which are regularly contradicted on the following day, 
and on the Russian frontier, where the Russian preparations are 
receiving their final touches, and where movable bridges and 
other costly necessaries for an invasion have already arrived. 
According to the only English correspondent who has yet reached 
Kischenef, the city where the Russian army is cantoned, the 
invading force is in splendid order, with rather less sickness than 
in barracks. That is probably an “ official account,” but it is 
true that the deficiencies at first discovered have been made up, 
that the army is ready, and that reserves are behind it equal to 
its total strength. That, however, of course, matters little, for 
Midhat affirmed, from his place in the Grand Council, that he 
had 600,000 men, and in presence of such a force Russian pre- 
parations must be thrown away. 





The Government have, of course, been freely interrogated this 
week on the Eastern Question. On Monday, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
asked what steps had been taken by the Turkish Government in 
the way of complying with Lord Derby’s demand for the punish- 
ment of Shefket Pasha and the other Turkish officials implicated 
in the atrocities in Bulgaria, which elicited from Mr. Bourke only 
the reading of Lord Derby’s despatch of November 24, regretting 
that so little had been done,—ahd the further statement that 
eight persons had been sentenced,—Achmet Aga and another 
condemned to death, another to hard labour for life, another 
to eight years’, another to four years’, and another to three and 
a half years’ hard labour, another to six months’ and another 
to three months’ imprisonment. Tossoun Bey, against whom Mr. 
Baring reported very strongly, had been acquitted. Shefket Pasha 
was under surveillance, and likely to be arrested, but had not been 
arrested; and Achmet Aga’s sentence had not, as far as was 
known, yet been executed (though he was condemned to death 
seven weeks ago, the Commission which condemned him having 
nevertheless showed the strongest desire, immediately after, to 
commute its own sentence on him). In a word, it seems likely 
that severe penalties will be inflicted on two or three persons on 
paper, and not carried out. 


On Thursday, Sir W. Harcourt asked whether Sir Henry 
Elliot’s withdrawal from Constantinople after the termination of 
the Conference was meant as a sign of displeasure, such as Lord 
Derby, in his despatch ef the 5th October, intimated that he 
would give, in case the Porte refused the armistice then demanded 
by the British Government. Sir Stafford Northcote, in reply, ap- 
peared to give the impression that the simultaneous withdrawal of 
the Ambassadors, and the entrusting the Embassies to Chargés 
d’Affaires, collectively agreed upon, and peremptorily an- 
nounced at the ninth meeting of the Conference, was not 
intended to convey any displeasure to the Porte, such as 
had been intended by the threat of the 5th of October. 
Sir H. Elliot, says Sir Stafford Northcote, was not ‘“ de- 
sired to depart from Constantinople in order to show the dis- 
pleasure of England, in like manner as in the case of the 
threatened withdrawal of October 6, the circumstances being 
quite different.” If that be so, we must say the protocol of 
the ninth sitting of the Conference conveys a very false impres- 
sion. General Ignatieff, in that sitting, stated that the answer of 
the Porte “‘ places me under the painful necessity of declaring 
that the grounds of the deliberations of the Conference are 
exhausted, and that we consider it from this moment as dis. 
solved. As my colleagues, the representatives of the Great 
Powers, and myself, have already informed the Ottoman 





Plenipotentiaries, we have all received instructions to quit 
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Constantinople, leaving Chargés d’Affaires to carry on the ordinary 
current business.” Moreover, Musurus Pasha had remonstrated 
with Lord Derby against this decision, and had been curtly told that 
‘ the course to be followed had been settled some time since, and 
had been formally announced to the Porte.” If that concerted 
action did not mean to threaten and express displeasure, 
what did it mean? Probably to convey the nearest thing to 
displeasure which can be conveyed without Lord Derby’s being 
committed to anything definite,—no doubt a very leading object 
throughout all these negotiations. 


Mr, Samuelson was sharply snubbed by Sir Stafford Northcote 
on Tuesday night, for asking whether the contents of the tele- 
graphic despatch of Lord Augustus Loftus announcing the 
Czar’s pacific declarations, had been communicated to Lord 
Beaconsfield before the speech made at the Lord Mayor's dinner 
at Guildhall. “‘ Yes, Sir, of course they had,” was all Sir Stafford 
youchsafed in reply. When you have nothing to say by way off 
apology for a very indefensible line of action, the best course, 
no doubt, is to snub sharply all curiosity as to its origin. 


‘Three seats in the House of Commons have recently become 
vacant. Sir E, Antrobus has resigned Wilton, and the seat is 
sought by Mr. Sidney Herbert, the younger brother of the Earl of 
Pembroke. Wilton has always been considered a close borough, 
but it contains a good many Dissenters and farm labourers, and 
Mr. Norris, a Liberal barrister of ability, will contest it with 
some faint hope of success. The election is fixed for Monday. 
Halifax is also vacant by the retirement of Mr. J. Crossley, and 


that the Committee would require the evidence of officers who 
could not be spared, and that Lord Salisbury, and Sir John 
Strachey, the Finance Minister, could do better without inter. 
ference. The Government, however, said Lord George Hamilto: 
would concede a smaller Committee, to inquire into some well. 
defined division of the vast subject. Sir George Campbell 
supported Mr. Fawcett, in a speech in which he showed that five 
successive Viceroys had five times altered the very bageg of 
Indian financial arrangements, and expressed his earnest desing 
for some permanent system ; but the Government triumphed, bya 
majority of 50. Mr. Smollett proposed an amendment prohibit. 
ing new public works, which was, of course, withdrawn, but 
which enabled him to make a coarsely able speech, in which he 
attributed the deficits to the Department of Public Works, which 
cost £1,500,000 a year, and spent £5,000,000. Unfortunately he 
accused the Department of cooking accounts, and thereby en. 
abled Lord George Hamilton to make a showy but nonsensical 
protest on behalf of an absent Service. Mr. Smollett did not 
accuse the Department of corruption, but of calculating profits for 
canals without reckoning the cost of old canals which they had 
utilised, and every Service is ‘‘ absent” when criticised in the 
House. Is the House to condemn no public servant who is not 
a Member of it? 

The Porte has forwarded a Circular to its Ambassadors upon 
the proceedings of the Conference. This document, which ig 
drawn with remarkable skill, and signed by Safvet Pasha, bases 
the refusal of the Porte to accept the propositions upon two 
grounds,—one that Turkey only entered the Conference upon 





Oldham, by the death of Mr. Cobbett, and in both boroughs 
there will bea contest. In Halifax, in particular, Mr. Hutchinson, 
having refused to support Home-Rule, loses most of the Irish 
vote, which will, it is said, be transferred to the Tory candidate, 
Mr. Gamble. In all three boroughs, however, the central subject of 
dispute will be the policy of the Government on the Eastern 
Question, and in all we trust that the electors’ reply will be 
unmistakable. 


The Daily News of Friday publishes a telegram from Rome 
stating that the Pope is dangerously ill, and that a secret meeting 
of Cardinals has been held. Reports about the Pope’s health 
always require confirmation, but this one may be true, for all 





The Times’ correspondent in Romestates thatthe Pope is desirous 
of calling the Vatican Council together once more, and has 
asked the Cardinals’ opinion as to the advisability of the project. 
The Cardinals, it is stated, are opposed to the idea, holding 
that the circumstances which interrupted the sittings have not 
yet ceased to operate. It is difficult to believe that the statement 
is correct. The Council, unless summoned to elect a Pope, for 
which as yet there is no occasion, could not settle any question 
unconnected with faith or morals, and on all questions of faith 
or morals the Pope, when speaking ex cathedra and to all man- 
kind, possesses the infallibility of the whole Church. It is just 
possible that the subject has been mooted in order to remind the 
world that the Council has never finished its labours, and might, 
under certain circumstances, reassemble in order to accept the 
resignation of a Pope, and to proclaim his successor. 


Mr, Cross’s Bill transferring the control of local prisons from 
the Justices to the Home Office passed its second reading. on 
Thursday, by 279 to 69. The majority of Members found, as we 
anticipated last year, that their constituents wished for the Bill ; 
but it is evidently not liked in the House, and it may have 
some difficulty in passing the Lords. The Members for 
boroughs, such as Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Rylands, and Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, resisted the second reading, arguing 
that it was contrary to the spirit of municipal self-govern- 


the understanding that in the English programme, which she ac. 
cepted, her iategrity and independence were protected ; and the 
other, that both were interfered with by the conditions. Ag 
to integrity, the argument is visibly erroneous, as the cessions of 
territory to Servia and Montenegro suggested by the Plenipo. 
tentiaries were not to be made to foreign Powers, but to 
States which Safvet Pasha himself claims as parts of the 
Ottoman dominions. As to independence, the argument ig 
prima facie more perfect, but then how is Turkish ‘“ independ- 
ence ’’ to be defined? AState which but for English and French 
protection would have perished twenty years ago, which has 
gained no strength since, and which but for possible foreign sup- 
port would fall now, is not independent, but is a protected State, 
bound to take the orders which the Protecting Powers may give, 
or if it rejects them, to take the consequences. Turkey hasa 
right, of course, to disdain protection, but it has no right to claim 
it, and yet refuse to keep the condition upon which alone it has 
been granted. 

The annual report of the Irish Church Temporalities Commis- 
sion has appeared, and contains what the Commissioners believe 
to be an accurate calculation of the probable surplus, after all 
charges are paid. They estimate that if accounts are closed in 
1879, and the surplus revenue capitalised, Parliament will have at 
its disposal a sum of £6,000,000 sterling. If, however, the Govern- 
ment waits till 1893, the total amount disposable will exceed 
£10,000,000. The Commissioners evidently think that the matter 
will be settled in 1879, but that will depend very much on the use 
to which it is decided to apply the money. The hostile interests 
will fight very hard, when they know that every year’s delay only 
increases the fund to be ultimately distributed. The Catholic 
Church may hope, for example, that if only a delay of twenty 
years can be secured, opinion may be ripe for allowing a great 
portion of the accumulations to go to them, while a good many 
politicians will be of opinion that a reserve fund of that kind is 
no bad treasure for a State to possess against a day of national 
calamity. 

The judgment of the Common Pleas Division in the Lisbon 
Tramways case was delivered on Monday, by Lord Coleridge. 





ment; and fine old Tory Members for counties, like Mr. 
Newdegate and Sir W. Barttelot, see in it another blow at the | 
authority of the squires. There can be no doubt that the Bill , 
will improve prison discipline, and no doubt either that it takes | 
one more bit of work, and therefore a trifle of personal import- 
ance, from the country gentlemen. The only real objection to the | 
measure, however, is the one raised by Mr. Goschen,—that it | 
should have been proposed after the long-promised County | 
reform, and not before it. | 





The first serious division of the Session has been taken by Mr. | 
Fawcett. He moved on Tuesday that the Select Committee of | 
Inquiry into Indian Finance should be reappointed. The Govern- 
ment resisted, alleging that the inquiry proposed was too wide, 





His lordship decided that the plaintiff, a shareholder named 
‘Twycross, had a full right to recover damages from Baron Grant, 
promoter of the company, on the ground that he had put- 
chased shares on the faith of a prospectus in which certain com- 
tracts material to the value of the undertaking were not men- 
tioned. Under these contracts large sums were to be paid to 
Baron Grant and the Duke de Saldanha. The fact that Baron 
Grant bond fide considered it unnecessary to reveal these contracts 
mattered nothing, for he knew of them. But for the concealment 
the shareholder would never have parted with his money, and he 
is entitled to have it back again. The general effect of this 
judgment is that promoters who take money from sharé- 
holders, while concealing the Company's true position, even if 
they think they are acting legally, must, when found out, recoup 
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iho losses sustained by their customers. That seems sound in 
inciple, and will undoubtedly be beneficial in practice, as it gives 
a new and strong security to bond fide investors. They have only 
tosee that they are dealing with capitalists, and not men of straw, 
and they may be pretty sure that they are not cheated, for if they 
are they can make the capitalists refund. It is understood that 
there will be an appeal, but the money decreed against the de- 
fendant—£700—must previously be brought into court. 


Mr. MacColl has made a point against Sir Henry Elliot 
and Consul Holmes, in relation to the discredit which they 
threw on Dr. Liddon’s and his own testimony respecting 
the impalement on the frontiers of Bosnia. From the 
new Blue-book it appears that Sir Henry Elliot had re- 
eeived in April last a report by Mr. Freeman alleging that 
Rado Benjich had been impaled on the 10th March, and 
exposed for four hours near Novi; that all the Vienna papers 
had printed and accepted this story, and that Sir 
Henry Elliot had received Mr. Freeman’s account without’ 
ing any of that incredulity which he expressed as to Canon 
Liddon’s and Mr. MacColl’s story, and Bishop Strossmayer’s con- 
firmations of it. Of course the agents of the Porte deny absolutely 
all the facts alleged, after what they describe as a minute inquiry. 
They always do. But as Mr. MacColl well points out in the Times 
of Wednesday, the general belief expressed by the Vienna papers 
on these tortures only a year ago, and the mode in which these 
allegations were received by the British Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, sufficiently show that the extravagant terms in which Consul 
Holmes’s incredulity was expressed, when he said that for the 
last twenty years, not even in the wilds of Mesopotania, much 
less in Europe, had he ever heard of a single instance of this 
old barbarous custom, were exceedingly wide of the mark, and 
that many other persons besides Dr. Liddon and Mr. MacColl and 
Bishop Strossmayer had, in their own belief, exceedingly good 
evidence for the survival of this hideous Turkish torture. Note 
that Consul Freeman’s despatch describing the alleged tortures 
has never appeared, though the Turkish contradiction is published 
in extenso. Mr. Bourke says it was not right to publish it till the 
Turkish answer had appeared? Why, then, was it right to pub- 
lish the Turkish answer till the statement to which it was an 
auswer had appeared ? 


The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Bill, the second 
teading of which will be moved on Monday night, has been 
printed, and is, in effect, an amalgamation of the two Bills 
introduced last year by the Government, with a few not 
very remarkable changes. The personnel of the Cam- 
bridge Commission remains unchanged, except that the 
Lord Chief Justice of England is now to be the President of 
the Commission, instead of the Bishop of Worcester (Dr. Philpott), 
who was then named as chief Commissioner, and is now only one 
of the Commissioners. In the Oxford Bill two names are new. 
Sir: H. S. Maine and Dean Burgon have disappeared, and in their 
places we find Professor Henry Smith (the Savilian Professor of 
Geometry, and one of the ablest and most Liberal of the 
Oxford scholars), and Dr. Bellamy, the President of St. John’s 
College. No doubt the change is, on the whole, one for the 
better. The most important new feature in the Bill is 
the appointment of a special Universities Committee of the 
Priyy Council, to hear appeals against the statutes of the Com- 
missioners,—the Committee including the Lord President, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Chancellors of 
the two Universities (if otherwise members of the Privy Council), 
and any other member or couple of members of the Privy 
Council, whom the Queen may appoint, and of whom one at least 
must be a member of the Judicial Committee. 


The Times’ correspondent at Alexandria makes an important 
announcement. He states that a Copt living in the province 
of Menouf, 1873, noticed a cotton-plant in a field which he had not 
seen before. He planted the seed, and found that the new plant, 
while producing double the usual number of pods, took up less 
toom than the familiar description. Seed from this plant is 
now selling at a high price, and cultivators, who may be enthusi- 
astic, talk of doubling in 1880-82 the cotton crop of Egypt, and 
their own profits from the cultivation. The story as yet requires 
confirmation, ‘a Copt,” living “at Berket-el-Sab, in the pro- 
vince of Menouf,” being an indefinite sort of person ; but it is 
added that Mr. Calvert, the Vice-Consul, has forwarded a speci- 
men of the plant home to Kew Gardens. The discovery, if it has 
been made, may in ten years revolutionise the position of the cotton 





By the death of Dr. William Smith, of Leith, at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-seven, any possibility of preventing a 
conflict between the rigid and the lax supporters of the Confes- 
sion of Faith in Scotland seems to be removed. Dr. Smith was 
a man of robust judgment and Liberal views, and so long as he 
lived, and was able to command a majority in the General As- 
sembly, anything like heresy-hunting on a large scale was impos- 
sible. His own faith was simple and essentially evangelical, but 
he was modest, and had a large tolerance for the opinions of 
others. The only blunder he made in an upright and active 
career as an ecclesiastical politician was in courting Dissenters to 
enter the Church after the passing of the Patronage Act, in- 
stead of allowing them to enter of their own accord, and in 
virtue of their ability and orthodoxy. Now Dr. Smith is dead, 
there can hardly fail to be a hand-to-hand combat between the 
Evangelicals, commanded by Drs. Pirie and Phin, and the Broad 
Church, under such leaders as Dr. Story and Dr. Tulloch. 


The eminent surgeon, Sir William Fergusson, the greatest of 
our operators, died on Saturday, after a long illness. Sir James 
Paget,—if not quite his equal as an operator, certainly a surgeon 
of higher scientific reputation as a physiologist and a medical adviser, 
—in delivering the Hunterian oration on Tuesday, at the Royal Col . 
lege of Surgeons, pronounced an animated eulogium on Sir W. Fer- 
gusson at the close of his lecture :—‘‘ No one would again watch 
those eyes which were so keen and yet so kind, those hands which 
were so strong and yet so sensitive ; that clear precision and that 
rigid calmness ; all this had gone ; and with them, those things 
which would endear him still more to those who knew him, his 
warm heart and generous nature and social grace ;”—yes, and his 
more than professional compassion for the sensitive creatures 
through the sufferings of which physiologists endeavour to extend 
their knowledge. Sir William Fergusson was one of the few 
leading men of his profession who declared against vivisection, 
and gave his hearty testimony against it. 


A correspondent writing to the Morning Post of Tuesday, 
and signing himself ‘‘ Detector,” points out rather well how 
clearly Shakespeare had anticipated in Dogberry Lord 
Derby’s instructions to Lord Salisbury to make the ‘Turk 
attend to his duties, if he could, but if not, then to depart 
in peace:—‘* Verges: If you hear a child cry in the night 
you must call the nurse and bid her still it.”—‘* 2nd Watch: 
How if the nurse be asleep and will not hear us ?”—* Dogberry : 
Why, then, depart in peace, and let the child wake her with crying ; 
for the ewe that will not hear her lamb when it baes will never answer 
a calf when it bleats.” ‘‘ The nurse is the Turk; the child the 
Christian who is to wake the nurse by crying or crying out; 
the ewe that will not hear her lamb or answer the calf 
clearly typifies the Porte turning a deaf ear to the Conference.” 
The truth is, that the absurd disposition to interfere in other 
persons’ affairs only so far as no interference is needed, and to 
stop short just when it would be useful, must have struck the 
humorists of all ages. 


Dr. Schliemann, in a new tomb at Mycene, has discovered a 
ring containing an intaglio containing so beautiful a representa- 
tion of a group of women near a palm-tree by the sea, and the sun 
and a crescent moon rising over it, that the moment he saw it he 
exclaimed that Homer must certainly have seen such a ring, 
before he described the wonders wrought by Hephaestus on the 
shield of Achilles. ‘*On it he represented the earth and the 
heavens and the sea, and the unwearied sun, and the full-orbed 
moon, and all the constellations with which the heavens have 
crowned themselves.” Dr. Schliemann feels quite sure that Homer 
must have belonged to the Achzan race. 


The Government appears unable to rid itself of its fear that 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill will greatly irritate the population 
of the large towns, and has accordingly persuaded the supporters 
of the measure to agree that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee. The Committee, however, is not to examine the 
question of Sunday closing, but only to hear evidence as to the 
effect of such a law in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and 
Limerick, and to propose the most expedient method of applying 
the Bill to such places. The proposal is quite reasonable, but it 
is difficult to avoid a suspicion that Sir M. Hicks-Beach thinks 
the result of the evidence will be to show that the Bill is inap- 
plicable to large places. Its promoters, however, evince no fear 
of the inquiry, and the second reading was carried by 194 to 23, 
—almost equivalent to unanimity. 





trade, for it implies a great and permanent reduction in the price 
of the staple. 





Consols were on Friday 95§ to 953. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——~_— 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION. 


a Eastern policy of Great Britain will not, we fear, 

be immediately improved by the opening of Parliament. 
The majority of Tory Members, it seems evident, are not dis- 
posed to press their leaders to insist upon the Sultan’s accept- 
ance of the policy of the Conference. Many of them think, 
as Mr. Lowther said, that the Porte has been “sat upon” 
rather too heavily already, the Porte being “ a plucky Power,” 
and entitled to the respect Tories pay to foxes which run hard 
and badgers which bite savagely; and many more consider 
that while any extent of “persuasion” and even of remon- 
strance was justified by the circumstances, coercion would 
interfere too decidedly with the assumed right of every State 
to settle its internal difficulties for itself. That Italy was 
enfranchised from the outside does not affect these gentlemen, 
who, indeed, are usually quite inaccessible to any historical 
argument, and if they ever heard of Cromwell’s successful 
interference for the Waldenses, which is most improbable, 
think that the conduct of an usurper is conduct to be specially 
avoided. They are not strongly desirous of fighting for 
Turkey, particularly while any such proposal would shatter 
the Government of their affections, but they believe Lord 
Derby right in adhering to a policy the object of which was 
total inaction. A few Tories there are, indeed, who feel keenly 
the humiliation which Europe has suffered at the hands of 
the Turks, and would not be displeased to see Europe as a 
whole make one more effort to persuade the Pashas, but they 
are too few seriously to influence the policy of the Adminis- 
tration. The Tories, therefore, as a body, may be regarded as 
cordially opposed to any vigour or spirit in our foreign 
policy. On the other hand, the Liberals display unexpected 
hesitation. They are all, we may say, to a man, of opinion 
that Turkey has forfeited all claim to be considered a civilised 
Power, and are all willing to aid in bringing a European pres- 
sure to bear upon the Sultan, even though that pressure should 
take thy “ 1 of direct menace. But they are not all willing 
to admit thw: they are bound to employ force, and are espe- 
cially unwilling to employ force under any agreement which 
can be entered into with Russia alone. Some of those who 
draw back cannot overee:» ‘heir distrust of Russian designs ; 
others hold that if the - adopted is to be in any degree 
Russian, Russia sho” er own work alone; and a third 
section are strongly a sense of the momentary inop- 
portuneness of war. i the Members for the commercial 
centres and the great poi.s plead that their constituents are 
weary of the stagnation in business, and hopeful that it is 
about to end; that they regard any policy whatever tending 
to war as dangerous to the commercial and financial interests 
of the country ; and that, therefore, while fully sensible of the 
claim made on their sympathies by the Turkish Christians, 
they shall not vote against an acceptable policy of inaction. 


‘They do not agree in the slightest degree with the Turco- 


philes, they will be heartily glad if Russia can rescue the Slavs 
and Greeks from the dominance of the Ottoman caste, but they 
wish their own country to remain a mere spectator of the 
struggle, and to pursue her own business of making money 
without interruption from enterprises abroad. They have, 
they say, to think of taxpayers at home, before they expend 
money on sufferers abroad. Those who hold these opinions, 
in more or Jess cynical forms, are not very numerous, but they 
are numerous enough to make their leaders extremely doubtful 
as to the consequences of precipitate, or even of determined 
action. 

The Parliamentary prospect, therefore, would be one of a 
languid and fitful campaign, during which much good eloquence 
would be expended on mere criticism, were it not for two or 
three incidental circumstances. One is that the statesmen on 
both sides see very clearly that with a policy of mere inaction 
Russia and Turkey will shortly be left face to face, and as they 
are well aware that there is no equality between the two 
Powers, that the stories of Russian weakness and Turkish 
strength are mere inventions, circulated for political ends, they 
regard the prospect with a disquiet which may even yet pro- 
voke them to the only remedial action,—an arrangement with 
Russia which might make her advance irresistible, but would 
certainly regulate her use of any advantages she might gain. 
In that event, and supposing both sets of leaders to concur in 
the main, it is not probable that the rank and file, who know that 
they are comparatively ill-informed, would mutiny, or indeed ex- 





a 
press any open disapproval ; and Parliament, for practical 
poses, would be unanimous. The languid campaign would end 
because action would have begun. This contingency will, we 
know, be declared to be chimerical ; but it is not 80, leaders and 
followers alike being still influenced by a latent hope that 
Turkey may give way, or Russia draw back, or some Euro 
event occur which will render a resort to force for the present 
impossible. As the days draw on, however, the impression 
that war cannot be averted deepens, and with it the perception 
that Britain, in retiring from the struggle, may lose all influence 
over its termination, and may ultimately be compelled to take 
action of a far more serious kind than would be involved in 
an agreement with Russia for the enfranchisement of the 
Christian Provinces. The resulting uneasiness will not, of 
course, affect the commercial Members, who are thinkin, 
mainly of markets, but it will greatly affect men who, when 
united in general opinion, are always able to induce the 
two Houses to accept their conclusions. And thirdly 
there is still no certainty that the country outside 
Parliament agrees with the hesitating policy of its repre. 
sentatives. It is admitted that two opinions have the 
support of great numbers of electors,—the opinion that we 
are not concerned till Constantinople is in danger, and the 
opinion that we ought to protect the Turkish Christians, but 
it is not yet decided which opinion is in the majority. The 
Turkophiles are very confident, but there is grave reason to 
doubt if their confidence is shared by the Government, or by 
men whose business it is to understand in what direction the 
constituencies sway. Very impartial men mutter that a dis. 
solution might change everything, and if a dissolution would 
change everything, the opinion of the electors who would then be 
all-powerful will have great weight even now,—a weight which, 
as the fight goes on, may become more and more perceptible, 
Members, when the pinch comes, are not so willing to risk 
their seats as they fancy themselves to be, and this is not a 
subject on which, if electors feel at all, they feel indifferent 
about their Members’ votes. 

Our impression of the temper of Parliament, then, is that 
it is not unfavourable to the quiescent policy which Lord 
Derby, if left to himself, is sure to recommend, but that this 
mood cannot be relied on in calculating the course of affairs, 
It is too liable to be altered by events which Members scarcely 
expect,—they still anticipating that peace will be preserved 
but which are sure to happen; by the influence which those 
events will exercise on all statesmen ; and by a divergence not 
yet proved, but strongly suspected, between the House of 
Commons and the people who elect it. There is no victory for 
the Government, but only a momentary acquiescence in a 
situation which the Government did not seek. The immediate 
outlook, however, is dark enough, the quiescence of both parties 
involving a temporary course of action which both parties, 
for their different reasons, deplore. The Government must 
remain neuter, its own followers being as indisposed to action as 
the Opposition, and Russia, therefore, can do as she likes 
towards Turkey,—the exact position in which Tories are 
unwilling to place her; while Turkey can behave as she 
likes towards Christians,—the exact prerogative of which the 
Liberals consider that the Porte ought to be deprived. A 
more unsatisfactory condition of affairs could hardly be 
imagined, but it is that which temporarily exists; and the 
only hope is that it may last but a little while, and may be 
ended either by events, or as we should desire, by a definite 
intimation from the country that it is not content with it. 
That intimation will, of course, not arrive until it is certain 
that the Government has no further intention of doing any- 
thing except sit still, an intimation which they have not yet 
unmistakably given. 





THE POLICY OF SHILLY-SHALLY. 


ORD DERBY has made a great point of his consistency. 
As long ago as the 25th of May,—before any clear news of 

the Bulgarian massacres had reached this country,—as he told 
Lord Granville, on the first evening of the Session, he had 
assured Musurus Pasha that the Turkish Government must 
not look to her Majesty’s to support it in case of war, 
that British feeling had changed greatly since the time of 
the Crimean war, and that it would now be unwise to 
rely on any active British aid. And it is quite true that, 
under all circumstances, the one thing Lord Derby has always 
been most competent and most willing to do, has been to 
hedge. His political genius is a genius for hedging. When, 
while in Opposition, more than ten years ago, he predicted the 
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collapse of the Turkish Empire, owing to the internal evils from 
which it suffered, he hedged against the policy of the Crimean 
war. And when he encouraged Turkey a year ago to put down 
her revolted provinces as quickly as possible, objected to the 
Andrassy Note, and checkmated the Berlin Conference, he 
again in favour of the policy of the Crimean war 
and the Treaty of Paris. Having gone so far as that in 
the Turkish direction, it was but natural that he should 
fnd it opportune to hedge once more. It was on the 
19th of May that Lord Derby had signed the despatch to 
our Ambassador at Berlin announcing the definitive refusal 
of the British Cabinet to co-operate in the policy recommended to 
them by the three Powers, and it was characteristic enough that 
within less than a week, alarmed by the boldness of the step he 
had taken, he should have tried to make all safe, by informing 
the Turkish Government that though he had done so much for 
them by breaking up the European accord, they were not on that 
account to build in the least upon his giving them more substan- 
tial support, in case any of the Powers should take action against 
Turkey. But he did not remain fixed in the same mind 
long. It has been his mistake to be always inclined to en- 
sure himself against the consequences of his last conspicuous 
action. He soon began to excite again the hopes of the Turkish 
Government by his animated reproaches,—and efforts to get re- 
roaches and remonstrances administered from other still more 
influential quarters,—to Servia and Montenegro for their rest- 
lessness, and his steady refusal to discuss a new arrangement 
until victory should have declared either for the Porte or for 
its rebellious vassals. This state of mind seems to have lasted 
through July. In answer to a deputation which protested 
in that month against our lending any support to Turkey, 
Lord Derby assured the memorialists that though we had 
guaranteed the “Sick Man” against murder,—the very thing 
he now maintains that we have not guaranteed the “ Sick Man” 
inst at all,—we had not guaranteed him against suicide or 
sudden death. And that, no doubt, was the nearest thing toa 
steady view taken by Lord Derby,—in spite of the warning to 
Turkey, in which, on May 25, he hedged against his own bold 
act in defeating the combination of Europe against Turkey,— 
until the full effect of the Bulgarian massacres on the Russian 
mind burst upon him. As soon, however, as he began to 
be well aware of the character,—though not as yet of the 
extent,—of what had happened, it is obvious that he fore- 
saw some danger of being required to protect the “ Sick Man” 
against murder, and accordingly became very nervous. Parlia- 
ment had hardly broken up when, on August 18, he saw the 
necessity of telegraphing to Sir H. Elliot,—and the telegraph, 
we must remember, was not used to obtain information cencern- 
ing the horrors in Bulgaria for more than a fortnight after 
the Press and Parliament had taken the subject up most 
eagerly, and for more than six weeks after Lord Derby 
had in his possession the gravest reasons for anxiety,— 
“Your Excellency should lose no opportunity of warning 
the Porte of the danger of hostile intervention on the part of 
some of the Powers, should the war be protracted ; and that it 
is of grave importance that an early pacification should be 
arranged.” That, it will be seen, is in a wonderfully different 
tone to the benign serenity and impartiality expressed by him 
two months before, on June 12, when he assured the Russian 
Envoy that in his view “ nothing remained except to allow the 
renewal of the struggle until success should have declared itself. 
cee e ee on one side or the other.” But then, on August 
18, he was beginning to think it not unlikely that that 
guarantee of the “Sick Man” against external violence 
might be appealed to, and he had no such comfortable assur- 
ance then, as he seems to have gained since, that the principal 
Treaty of 1856 means nothing, and that the engagements 
of the other Treaty are very unlikely to be put in force. 
his uneasiness evidently increased rapidly during September, 
and expressed itself in very opposite ways. On the one 
hand, it showed itself in that almost pitiable appeal 
to Sir Henry Elliot to get us out of the scrape how 
best he could, to which Mr. Gladstone was to call attention 
last night in the House of Commons. On the other hand, it 
showed itself in that feeble threat of showing “ displeasure ” 
without a “ diplomatic rupture,” by recalling our Ambassador 
in case Turkey would not grant an armistice ; and further, in that 
wonderful despatch, intended to act on the nerves of a Power 
much too astute to keep nerves,—like the firing of a diplomatic 
pistol in the air,—demanding reparation for the past and security 
for the future, though it neither held out a reward if Turkey did 
as we told her, nor held out a threat in case she refused. The 
despatch to Sir Henry Elliot, on which Mr. Gladstone has by 
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this time made his comment, and which was dated September 
5th, sufficiently betrays how very late in date is Lord Derby's 
present easy interpretation of the force of the guarantee of 
the Treaty of 1856. “The accounts of outrages,” he writes, 
“committed by the Turkish troops upon the unhappy and, for 
the most part, unresisting population [of Bulgaria] have 
roused an unusual feeling of indignation in all classes of 
English society; and to such a pitch has this risen, 
that in the extreme case of Russia declaring war against 
Turkey, her Majesty’s Government would find it practi- 
cally impossible to interfere in defence of the Ottoman Empire. 
Such an event, by which the sympathies of the nation would 
be brought into direct contradiction to its treaty engagements, 
would place England in a most unsatisfactory and even humili- 
ating position; yet it is impossible to say that if the present 
conflict continues, the contingency may not arise. The speedy 
conclusion of a peace, under any circumstances most desirable, 
becomes from these considerations a matter of urgent necessity. 
Her Majesty’s Government leave it to your Excellency’s dis- 
cretion to choose the arguments which you shall employ, but 
you will see from what I have stated how urgent it is that 
the Turkish Ministers should be made alive to the position in 
which the conduct of their own authorities has placed them, 
and you will understand that you are warranted in using the 
strongest language, should occasion require it, to enforce upon 
the Porte the expediency of a pacific policy, and of moderation 
in the terms to be proposed.” The humiliation, it seems, was not 
only future and contingent. The Minister who less than three 
months before had so blandly enforced the necessity of ‘ allow- 
ing the renewal of the struggle till success should have declared 
itself on one side or the other,” must have felt a considerable 
feeling of humiliation in writing this piteous entreaty to our 
Ambassador at Constantinople, to get a peace arranged and 
England out of the scrape she was in, how best he might,—the 
arguments were to be left to his own discretion, if only the 
chance of an appeal for our protection could be indefinitely 
staved off. The Government may by this time have declared, 
—we write without knowing what explanation they will give 
of this despatch,—that Lord Derby referred solely to the 
second treaty with Austria and France, and not to the general 
treaty of guarantee, which, according to Lord Derby, means 
no more than the treaty he himself signed with Europe for 
the guarantee of the neutrality of Luxemburg. But assuredly 
the despatch suggests nothing of the kind. The contingency 
Lord Derby appears in this despatch to fear is the contin- 
gency of an invasion of Turkey by Russia, not the less pro- 
bable contingency of France or Austria inviting us to assist 
them in repelling Russia. And in case of any such invasion, 
—without any reference to ulterior diplomatic demands,— 
Lord Derby appeared to see on the 5th of September that 
there must arise a most humiliating conflict between the 
sympathies of the British nation and the requisitions of our 
treaty obligations. That Lord Derby has now found his way 
out of this complication by a new tour de force in the way of in- 
terpreting treaty obligations, we all know. But that is not 
the way, we confess, in which we like to see a British Minister 


escaping from a plain undertaking. He ought to declare openly 
that Turkey has forfeited the right to keep us to the engage- 
ments given her under the the Treaty of 1856, and that 
for the future, we give her notice that we withdraw from all 
such engagements. 


But Lord Derby’s shilly-shally policy does not end here. He 


hedges so carefully against the tendency of his own acts, that his 
acts scarcely have a definite tendency at all. In October, when 
he was so anxious to compel Turkey to make peace, he ordered Sir 
Henry Elliot to leave Constantinople if Turkey did not agree to 
our demand of an armistice, but he has no sooner given the order 
than he is afraid of it, and explains it away. 
have existed,” he writes to Lord Odo Russell, to Berlin, on the 
16th October, “and still to exist, a certain confusion of ideas 
as to the threatened withdrawal of Sir Henry Elliot, under 
certain contingencies, which it is desirable to remove. I think, 
therefore, that it may be well to explain that no rupture of 
relations with the Porte was ever contemplated. 


“ There seems to 


It was 
hought to be advisable that if the Porte should definitively re- 
use both the terms of peace and the armistice, the Ambassa- 


dor should leave Constantinople for a time, but the Embassy 
would have remained under the direction of the First Secretary. 
The object of the withdrawal of the Ambassador would have been 
to show displeasure on the part of England, but there would 
have been no diplomatic rupture.” And now we have the 
collective withdrawal of all the Ambassadors, after the failure 


f the Conference, leaying the various Embassies under the 
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Chargés d’Affaires, explained by our Government as not even 
a sign of displeasure, only an unmeaning sort of joint action 
which it was deemed advisable to take. It is just the same 
with Russia. When Russia objects to the six months’ armistice 
as too long, and asks England to support the shorter armistice, 
which she thinks more advisable in the interests of Servia and 
Montenegro, Lord Derby is as half-and-half as ever. He 
neither supports Russia nor Turkey—though Turkey had not 
acceded to our demand, but gone beyond it, in a way that she 
well knew would not suit her antagonists,—but he shows a diluted 
displeasure to both. “Isaid to Count Schouvaloff,” he writes on 
October 20, “ that having accepted the Turkish proposal for a 
six months’ armistice, we were not prepared to withdraw our 
acceptance, nor were we disposed to make any new proposi- 
tion. I added that if the Porte was willing to consent to a 
shorter term, her Majesty’s Government would offer no objec- 
tion. They cannot, however, press the Porte on the subject.” 
Could aline more admirably calculated to influence nobody, and to 
alienate everybody by its feeble half-and-halfness, be conceived ? 

And so, too, as to the more important matter of the Oonference. 
To that Conference Lord Derby sends a special Ambassador, with 
a well-marked bias of his own, in the hope of squeezing the Porte 
into that docility which the authority so generously given to 
Sir Henry Elliot to use any “ arguments” he pleased for that pur- 
pose, had so signally failed in producing. But, as before, Lord 
Derby arms Lord Salisbury with neither rewards nor punish- 
ments with which to influence a Government that never cared 
for anything but rewards or punishments. Nay, he tells the 
Porte in confidence before the Conference begins that Lord 
Salisbury has no such weapon in his armoury,—that he has'| 
neither authority to threaten nor authority to reward. Lord 
Derby even anticipated the decision of the Government on this 
head, so eager was he to let Turkey know that in no case would 





she be either coerced or rewarded by Great Britain, whatever the 
result of the Conference might be. The Cabinet decided as! 
to its course on December the 22nd, but three days sooner, #.¢., 
on December the 19th, Lord Derby tells us that “in an unofficial 
conversation ” with Musurus Pasha, he informed him “ that | 
although her Majesty’s Government did not themselves | 
meditate or threaten the employment of active measures of | 
coercion in the event of the proposals of the Powers being 


and will be debated next week. The British Medical Coungj] 
has formally remonstrated, and their views have been so well 
expressed by Lord Lyons, that the Duc Decazes has promised, 
on behalf of the French Government, to resist the Bill, but it 
is by no means certain that the measure will not be 

by _ Assembly. The ean involved is not one on an 

e Government can apply any very serious pressure, 

French doctors, besides having enact to iad for rhe 
which we shall notice directly, have a considerable influence 
over the Assembly. The French doctors have much more power 
in politics than the English. An English doctor is very seldom 
a strong politician at all, or if he is, he keeps his sentiments. 
to himself, more especially in rural districts, where the biggest 
squire is probably a Tory and gouty, and the wealthiest resident 
a Dissenting and Radical hypochondriac ; but a French doctor 
is almost invariably an aggressive Liberal. Some of the most 
‘advanced ” Members of successive French Assemblies have: 
been doctors, and the entire profession has a never-endi 
feud with the Church, which has driven it as a corporation 
out of the Conservative camp. In French literature, the 
doctor is always treated as the natural enemy of the priest, 
In a rural district or small town, the doctor is often the 
only educated man with any idea of science; he has studied 
among men who despise the Conservatives and priests almost 
equally, and he is expected to be a little over-sceptical, as in 
rural England a clever lawyer is expected to be a little over. 
“sharp.” He is allowed by his patients to be a “Liberal” 
in the French fashion without offence, his Liberalism being 
accepted, like his medicine, as a natural though disagreeable 
consequence of his knowledge of people’s insides, and is, 
therefore, an active partisan, so much so, that there are few 
Liberal Deputies returned who cannot reckon doctors among 
their influential constituents. They are as powerful as coun 
lawyers in England, are considered quite eligible for the 
Chamber, and are frequently elected, and if they have set | 
their hearts on this Bill they may pass it through, in spite 
of anybody, the Duc Decazes included. They have their own 
political strength to rely on, and a logical line of argument 
which in a French Assembly will not be without its weight. 
“ Where, they will say, is the justice of demanding such evi- 
dences of skill and attainments from us, and not demanding 


refused by the Porte, yet that Turkey must not look to ‘them from Belgians and Russians, who speak French as well 
England for assistance or protection, if that refusal resulted in as we do; from Swiss, who in some Cantons of their own 
a war with other countries.” Neither was any promise of pro- | country may practise without diplomas at all; and from Ameri- 
tection given, if the Porte should accede to such arrangements | cans, whose diplomas are not guarantees, and very often not in- 
as England might judge to be satisfactory. Yet if the Conference | tended to be guarantees, of high professional attainments. The 
had any meaning at all, the Conference meant coercion. It pressed | English talk as if every foreign doctor’ France were a Fellowof 
on the Porte terms which no independent Power in the world the Royal College of Physicians, but we are not striking at the 
would accept except under stress of compulsion, and this though English only, or even first of all. Indeed, if Englishmen 
no compulsion was intended by any Power except Russia. It alone were in question, there might be no ground of suspicion, 
was like the act of a soldier who should demand the surrender | for their schools are rigid; but who is to be certain of Ameri- 
of his antagonist by pointing a pistol at his head, after first care- | can degrees, or the degrees of a great many foreign Universities, 
= —s . — _— — = pistol a i oo nee ah — . = a > ne of a bar 
e maintain that no Conference should ever have been held, | Are we ow Italian an anish doctors, who believe in 
if no Power but Russia were prepared to enforce the terms blood-letting as a cure for sunyilings from gout to a burst of 
agreed on. That was the last touch to Lord Derby’s habitual rage, to practise with impunity in France? As a matter of 
policy of hedging against himself. He was so afraid of the | fact, most of the dangerous quacks in the country are foreigners, 
logical policy of non-intervention, that he agreed to going! and the simplest and fairest way to put them down is to com- 
through Phe pra of demanding, in the name of Europe, a| pel them to take out French Siolemes, vhieh ”—and the French 
minimum of concession from Turkey. But he was also so afraid doctor swells out his chest with some justifiable pride—“ can- 
of intervention, that though he went through the form of a! not at all events be obtained without severe study.” 
demand, he took care to let the other party know that the | It is obvious that if this line of argument really ex- 
demand was nothing but an entreaty in disguise, that if it | pressed the whole thought of the profession, the Bill would be 
was accepted nothing would follow, and if it was refused | a different one, and would merely authorise the heads of the 





nothing would follow. A diplomatist who acts in that way | 
at least makes one thing sure,—he ensures his own failure. | 
Like Reuben, “ unstable as water,” our present Foreign Minister 
will never excel. 


ENGLISH DOCTORS IN FRANCE. 
HE English and American Colonies in France, and more 
especially in Nice and other invalid resorts, are threat- 
ened with a heavy blow to their comfort and their peace. 
The French Doctors are very angry that foreign doctors— 
many of whom they think quacks—should presume to practise 
in France, without the diplomas which they themselves are 
forced to earn, and they have induced Dr. Marvaise, as re- 
presentative of the profession, to prepare a Bill prohibiting 
any foreigner from practising in France without a regular| 
French diploma,—that is, without having passed through | 
the five examinations which are relentlessly exacted from | 
| 








all French students. This Bill has been presented to 


the Assembly, has passed the Committee of Initiative, | 


faculty in France to reject any degree outside a few, to be 
specified in the Bill, which they considered inadequate as proof 
of professional qualifications, and the special device adopted 
certainly savours of the Trades-union spirit. But Frenchmen 
like logic, or at all events a certain logical uniformity, and it 
is by no means certain that a measure defended by these argu- 
ments, and backed by influential constituents, may not pass; and 
if it does, it certainly will be fatal to the English and Ameri- 
can Colonies in France. Their doctors, whether qualified by 
the English Oollege of Surgeons, or by the University 
of Mudopolis, Pa., will certainly not take out French degrees, 
the former out of respect for their own diplomas, and the 
latter because they do not possess the necessary instruction. 
Indeed, even the thoroughly qualified English doctors would 
be puzzled by. the demand for success in five examinations, to 
be condueted by Frenchmen and in French. Anatomy is the 
same in all countries, English and French surgeons use the 
same instruments, and English and French physicians agree In 
the main to each other's practice, but medical terminology in 
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untries is as different as any other section of their 
languages, and the English and American doctors who settle 
in France are rarely thorough Frenchmen. The excellent 
doctor who settles in Nice because his wife is threatened 
with consumption might be able to pass the five French 
examinations in English, but to require him to pass them 
in French is to demand that he shall acquire not only 
colloquial French, which he thinks he could master, but 
French and its largest technical vocabulary, a feat to which 
he issure to be either incompetent or most reluctant, He has 
neither the patience nor the time. No provision is made in 


any two co 


the Bill for an English examination, and no time allowed the 


foreigner in which to take his degree without surrendering his 
practice. 


sorrowfully admit that to be reborn a schoolboy is impossible, 


and give up his patients to the care of his French rival, whose | 


condolences will ill disguise a natural satisfaction. That 
satisfaction will, however, be short-lived, for if anything is 


certain, it is that English invalids will not resort to places 


where no English doctor is allowed. Not only have they 
insular prejudices, and like to die, as the Débats says, 
& Anglaise, but they like to think that their doctor knows 
what their sufferings are, and to talk with him over their 
complaints, for which each patient has invented an untrans- 
Jatable terminology, and in French they are not equal to that 
formidable task. The French doctors will not learn English, 


or pronounce it rightly if they do—and one’s confidence in a 
doctor who calls nerves “ nairfs” is limited by instinct—and _ 


as to talking medicine to him in French, even English daring 
is insufficient for the feat. 
fences with incomparable heroism, but the risk of misdescrip- 


tion when her daughter is ill, or she herself suffering from | 


To the ordinary English or American doctor the 
condition required is equivalent to a prohibition, and he must 


Mamma will rush at most French 


‘very big, and is raised with great ease, and those who 
lend usually obtain a premium within a very few months, 
still the Debt is always growing, and never diminishing. It is 
never convenient, somehow, to pay off anything. It seems to 
observers who do not know India, but who do know business, 
as if their managers out there were a trifle too sanguine, or too 
liberal, or too careless,—as if they forgot that in the tropics, 
cyclones, and earthquakes, and outbreaks were intermittent 
certainties, and that they were too ready to meet them by 
mortgages on the estate. An impression has grown up that 
the local management is not anxious enough about a margin, 
or about a possible catastrophe which will not happen in its 
own time, and consequently a sense of uneasiness has arisen, 
which showed itself in the very unusual attendance on Tues 
day to discuss Mr. Fawcett’s motion to reappoint a House of 
Commons’ Committee of Inquiry into Indian Finance. 

The debate was a very grave, and on the whole, a very 
good one, but its most noteworthy feature was perhaps this, 
Nobody attempted to deny that there was some ground for 
uneasiness. Mr. Fawcett evidently thinks there is too much 
taxation, and too much waste throughout India. Mr. 
Smollett, one of those able oddities in the House whose 
great natural powers and wide knowledge are never of the 
least practical use, says bluntly that the Public Works De- 
partment spends the deficits in making work for itself, cooking 
accounts when it has done, in order to induce the public to 
think the work beneficial ; Sir George Campbell thinks the 
mistake consists in the constant change of financial policy, each 
_new Viceroy sweeping away his predecessor's plans and begin- 
ning afresh; and the Government thinks a good deal of the 
evil is due to accident and English opinion, but nobody ven- 
tures to say there is no danger ahead. On the contrary, 
everybody admits there is. While Mr. Fawcett asks for a 





pain, and so getting a prescription which will make her worse, | Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the whole 
is a little too serious, She would always be in fear of a grand subject, the Government recommends a smaller Committee 
mistake, or nervously suspicious that her doctor, her own doctor, | with more defined objects, and eagerly reiterates that the 
was laughing at her, or obstinately certain that his questions, | Indian Secretary, Lord Salisbury, and the Indian Finance 
repeated on account of her queer idioms, showed his invincible | Minister, Sir John Strachey, are as anxious for improvement 
ignorance. Besides, she wants something else of her doctor / a8 the Member for India and Hackney, and only ask to be let 
besides relief—gossip, news, advice about persons—all that an | alone, in order that they may secure his ends, There is, in fact, 
ree yeh _ —— : ae — a a — | -~ — except = eh a a ——— —_ a! — 
nothing o is from a doctor of another nationality. e | that things are not quite right being admitted on all hands, The 
doctor fn ad —— age weather place of a aes | er — to be settled is the best method of investigation 
in an English village, he is for certain purposes the centre of | and reform. 

society, and his absence will leave a gap to which the British | On the whole, and with a certain impatience and grudging, 
wanderer will not submit. He will avoid France for retreats we must allow that as circumstances are, Mr. Fawcett’s method 
less inhospitable to doctors, fly south to Italy, or even risk the | is probably the best. It is quite true that his Committee will 
cookery of Spain, and Nice and Mentone, Arcachon and Cannes worry almost every Indian personage into a state of mind most 
will be deserted. People would go to Paris, we suppose, even if inconsistent with patient efficiency. Lord Salisbury has quite 
they could not be buried there, but the pleasant cities where the | enough to do, with his “ Parliament in a cellar, as Sir George 
English lie ill, or pretend so languidly to need a softer air, Campbell evidently wishes to call it, without being badgered 
will know their best customers, their surest tenants, their most for information by another Parliament in an upper room of 
solvent purchasers of le comfort no more for ever. The | the Westminster Palace ; and Sir John Strachey loses half his 
Americans may stay, for they are more cosmopolitan,—that is, powers when anybody whom he cannot snub there and then 
always provided that the Bill does not banish their dentists, | interferes with his arrangements. It is also true that a Com- 
for then they also will fly in horror,—but the English will | mittee will collect masses of evidence so huge and so full of details 
certainly disappear. It seems improbable that the French | that nobody will read the resulting Blue-books, and that the 
naps Bo pass . a = such a —— oe ——— — when a op reeee is — = > “or nearer to 
are very determine ey have a case, though it is not a case a conclusion as to the reform required. And it is trae, as 
against the English professionals, and they may be more suc- the Government said, that officials can hardly be spared from 
cessful than our professional contemporaries are as yet quite India ; and true, as they did not say, that a great importation 
willing to believe. We may yet see French doctors in full pos-' of native witnesses would end in bewildering, instead of en- 
session of a monopoly of the right of prescribing for deserted lightening, Parliamentary opinion. But still, a Committee of 
Cannes, | Inquiry which is feared is, nine times out of ten, a Committee 
which is wanted, and the Committee proposed by Government 
would not adequately take its place. The “limitation of its 
scope” which the Government advocate would be sure to be 
secured by the exclusion of necessary inquiries. For example, 





MR. FAWCETT’S DEFEAT. 


HE Public Debt of India is about £120,000,000 sterling, or | 








a little less than two-and-a-half years’ revenue of the Em- 
pire, and the interest on it is £6,000,000, or one-eighth of the 
regular expenditure in time of peace. Those are not very alarming | 
figures in themselves—though the National Debt of India is | 
rapidly approaching the amount under which Russia is supposed | 
to stagger—and if that were all, Members would neglect a 
very dry and tedious subject with contented consciences, and | 
would be quite excusable in so doing; but then, that is not 
quite all. Financial people are not alarmed by + Debt, but 
by the fact that it is always increasing, and that nobody seems 
to know exactly why. There is always something happening 
out there—a little war, or a famine, or a fall in silver, or an 
opium crisis, or something—and there never is any margin of 
income or reserved hoard with which to meet it. The Minister 
always sighs, and asks for a loan; and though the loan is never ' 








one source of Indian deficits is undoubtedly military waste, 
mainly perpetrated in order to improve the organism and in- 
crease the comfort of the British Army, and not of the British 
Indian garrison. There are three armies kept up in India, 
instead of one, for example, in order that there may be a suffi- 
ciency of posts to train and reward English officers in great com- 
mands. Mr. Fawcett’s Committee would inquire into that, and 
Lord Salisbury’s Committee would not. The same may be said 
of the Home Expenditure. Mr. Fawcett would worry the ‘Horse 
Guards about the sums they charge for benefits to India which 
are also advantages to England, and the Chairman of a Minis- 
terial Committee certainly would not. If we want a real in- 


vestigation, we must put up with the annoyances of it, even 
though they include the production of the most wea itome 
Blue-books in the world. 


Sooner than have a Commitiee with 
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limited objects and official directions where to inquire, we 
should prefer to leave the whole matter to Lord Salisbury and 
Sir John Strachey; and should even prefer that course to Mr. 
Faweett’s, if they were in the least responsible for their policy, 
but then that is precisely what they are not. It is the curse 
of the whole system of administering India, that while the 
Indian Secretary and the Viceroy are too responsible for their 
acts—so responsible that they are fettered—they are practi- 
cally irresponsible for their policy. The men change so fast 
and the “ policy ” produces effects so slowly, that nobody can 
be hanged. For example, we believe that the system of 
separating ordinary from extraordinary expenditure, and 
raising the latter by loan, will end in great mischief; that it 
tempts every ideologue in India—and India is as full of 
ideologues as Laputa—to clamour for expense ; that it provokes 
Secretaries of State to conciliate “interests” by grants, and 
that it hides from the public the Indian habit of speculating in 
* philanthropic” public works. Indian officials believe in irri- 
gation, for example, as the Khedive does in sugar, and for about 
the same reason,—that the water, like the sugar, is good to 
have, and can always be made to pay,—on paper. Now, suppose 
for an instant that we are right, and that India, by the operation 
of that system, arrives, like the Second Empire, at bankruptcy, 
who will be responsible? Nobody at all. If Lord Salisbury 
appoints an unnecessary clerk, or spends twopence-halfpenny on 
tinsel to please the Palace, he can be voted down for the offence, 
but if he initiates a policy which produces bankruptcy, who is to 
complain? Long before the effect is discovered he will be 
Premier, or out of politics, and his Viceroy will be making ex- 
periments at home in draining-tiles, and his Finance Minister 
will be a railway magnate or a Cheltenham valetudinarian. To 
‘‘trust” men so situated is to give up the system of watchful- 
ness altogether, and to leave everything to the chance that we 
always have the men who can be trusted, even when, unlike all 
other British officials, they are not responsible. Mr. Fawcett’s 
Committee is a most cumbrous machine for reporting on the 
Indian Government, and compelling it to remember that its 
finance is watched by eyes which will register everything, but 
still it shares that fault with Parliament itself. There is not 
an argument against it which is not also an argument against 
Parliamentary government, and yet Parliament even in India 
interferes for good. Englishmen forget all things, but Anglo- 
Indians have not had time to forget that the abolition of the 
Company’s monopoly of trade, the freedom of missionary 


@perations, the freedom of the Press, the freedom of the 


interlopers, the substitution of British Codes for the 
Koran, and the abolition of all native disabilities were 
due to successive “interferences” by the ignorant House 
of Commons. Indian officials believe in themselves very 
much, but after all it was James Wilson, and not an Indian 
who pulled them almost by the hair of the head out of the 
pit of bankruptcy. 





PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 


NGLISHMEN have very little regard for Inventors, but 
they have a great deal of fellow-feeling for them; and 
though the two sentiments have nothing in common, the in- 
ventor gets nearly as much from the self-interest of his country- 
men as he could expect to get from their affection. Asa nation, 
we set perhaps an exaggerated value on material property, but 
the notion of property in ideas is more apt to excite contempt 


than respect. The reason which saves inventors from feeling |. 


the full consequences of this contempt is the lurking 
belief which so many men cherish that they, too, may in- 
vent something some day. Few know anything of the 
qualities which go to make a good inventor. The knowledge 
of what has been done before, the faculty that gathers 
up this knowledge into a point and sees precisely what is 
wanting to make it available, the intuition—half-memory and 
half-imagination—which suggests that the want can be supplied 
in this or that particular way—all this is taken no account of. 
An invention is usually spoken of as though it were a mere 
lucky guess, a guess such as any of us might have made, and 
very probably would have made, if we had been more careful 
in making notes of all the clever things that come into our 
heads. It is only natural that people who take this view should 
wish to protect a kind of property which they think they may 
at any moment step into. But for this, the man who appro- 
priated an invention would be considered by many people as a 
person of more practical cleverness than the original author. 
It is because they have a half-admitted consciousness that they, 
too, may need protection against the practical cleverness which 











leads to the appropriation of other le’ Glenovedien. ail 
@8 discoveri 
they think the inventor worth Risers, - — 

It must be conceded, however, that property in ideas differs 
from other property in this,—that its protection makes a more 
direct and constant demand on the State than the protection 
of other kinds of property. The ordinary laws against theft 
are powerless here. Nothing except special legislation can 
prevent that sincerest flattery which leads the imitator not on} 
to make a thing his own, but tosell it as his own making. Whe, 
4 particular class of persons come to Parliament with a prayer for 
exceptional protection, the decision whether to grant or to refuse 
it must rest on considerations of public policy. The law, as it 
stands, does not meet the case; is it for the benefit of the 
community that a special law should be passed to meet it? It 
is sometimes argued that the interests of the communi 
would be best consulted by giving inventors no protection. A 
patent, it is said, is necessarily an arrangement by which 
something which the public want to buy cheaply is sold at g 
high price. Instead of being made in quantities regulated 
only by the demand, and by any process which will turn out 
an article sufficiently near the original to answer the same 
purpose, it must be made in such quantities as the inventor 
is able to supply, and by the particular process which he hag 
introduced. The large profits which inventors under this 
system sometimes make are made at the expense of the 
public, which would gladly see the price reduced by competi- 
tion. If there were no Patent Laws, the community would at 
once reap the full benefit of every discovery, just as it does in 
medicine, where the discovery of one doctor is, so far as patients 
are concerned, the discovery of the whole profession. This 
would be a sound argument, if there were any reason to sup- 
pose that the process of invention would go on unchecked, if 
the protection of inventions were done away with. But there 
is not the least reason to suppose anything of the kind. -The 
analogy of medicine is altogether misleading. We have here 
to deal with a comparatively small body of men, animated 
keen professional rivalry, and deriving, or at all events expect- 
ing to derive, a distinct advantage from anything that helps 
them in that rivalry. Now, a medical discovery may be, and 
often is, an immense help to a doctor. He invents a new drug, 
or a new use for some drug already known, and though it is 
open to every other doctor to make use of it, yet patients 
naturally argue that the skill and knowledge which led to the 
discovery will also be valuable in the application of it 
to particular cases. But an improved sewing-machine will 
be in all respects as useful, whether it is made by the 
original inventor or by a copyist, provided only that the 
particular improvement is introduced into it. Indeed, it may 
even be more useful, because the copyist may command better 
machinery or better workmen, and when once the improvement 
has been suggested to him, may turn out better machines than 
the inventor. Consequently, without a patent law, the induce- 
ment to make improvements in sewing-machines would be 
wanting, except in cases where the idea occurred to a wealthy 
manufacturer. Even here it would be comparatively weak, 
because as the wealthy manufacturer is already doing a very large 
business in the existing machines, he might prefer not to risk the 
loss of time and trouble by trying experiments which, after all, 
might come tonothing. Experience shows that wealthy manu- 
facturers are by no means the class in whom invention is quickest 
or most fruitful. The workman who has watched his machine until 
he knows its every fault is far more likely to invent a remedy 
for them. The poor man who broods over an idea until he 
scarcely knows whether it is the pleasure or the profit of seeing 
it carried out that has most weight with him,—these are the 
stuff of which inventors are made, and neither of them is 
likely to have his faculties called forth by a law, or an 
absence of law, which provides that his discovery shall always 
enure to the benefit of somebody else. 

The Bill introduced by the Attorney-General on Monday 
seems to be a fair compromise between these two aspects of 
public policy. It gives inventors reasonable security, and 
thus gives the community the benefit of their inventive 
energy, and it surrounds this security with reasonable safeguards, 
and thus prevents an inventor from playing the part of a mere 
dog in the manger, by warning off other inventors from a par- 
ticular line of discovery, and omitting to follow it up them- 
selves. It is proposed that the Patent Office shall in future 
consist of eight ex-officio Commissioners and of five per- 
manent Commissioners, appointed on the recommendation of 
the Lord Chancellor and of the Board of Trade, and holding office 
during the Queen’s pleasure. Under these Commissioners will be 
certain examiners and assistant-examiners, specially qualified 
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for their work by legal or scientific knowledge. Every appli- 
cation for a patent must be accompanied by a provisional speci- 
fication, and the case will then be referred to an examiner, who 
will report whether the invention is by law a proper subject 
for a patent, and whether the provisional specification is 
sufficient. Within nine months after the filing of the 
application, the applicant must send in a further specifica- 
tion, particularly describing the nature of the invention, and 
in what manner it is to be worked out. The provisional speci- 
fication, the report of the examiners, and the complete specifi- 
cation will be made public by the Commissioners, after which the 
case will be again referred to an examiner, to report whether the 
invention is open to objection on the ground of want of novelty. 
The next step wil be to publish the examiner’s report, and torefer 
the case to the law officer, who after hearing the applicant, 
and any person entitled to oppose the grant of a patent, shall 
report to the Commissioners his opinion whether a patent may 
be allowed or not. This report will also be made public. If 
it is in favour of the application, the Commissioners shall pre- 
pare a patent and submit it to the Chancellor for sealing. If 
the report is adverse, the applicant may petition the Chan- 
cellor to overrule it, and in either case, any person may peti- 
tion the Chancellor against the sealing of a patent. Patents 
will date from the day of the first application, but the patentee 
will not be allowed to take proceedings in respect of any in- 
fringement of it committed before the publication of the com- 
plete specification. Patents will be good against the Crown 
equally as against a subject, but the Crown may make 
use of any patent, on terms to be agreed on with the 
patentee, or in default of’ such agreement, to be settled by the 
Treasury. If in three years after the grant of a patent it appears 
that the patentee has failed to use the invention to a reason- 
able extent, or that he has not granted the licences necessary 
to ensure a proper use of the invention, the patent will be 
liable to be revoked. Otherwise, it will remain in force for 
twenty-one years, subject to the taking-out by the patentee of 
certificates of renewal at the end of the third, seventh, or four- 
teenth year from the first grant. A Bill which affects such 
important commercial interests is certain to be thoroughly 
sifted in the House of Commons, but in their general scope its 
provisions seem to be just and beneficial. Our only fear at 
first sight is, that too much time will be expended in inquiry 
before the patent is signed. 








THE IDEAL OF OLD AGE. 

HE complete intellectual strength and health retained to the 
last by Lady Smith, who died at Lowestoft this day fort- 
night, within three months of the great age of 104, opens out 
almost a new prospect for the aged. That a woman who was 
born while the United States were British colonies, whose girl- 
hood passed away while Warren Hastings was on his trial, who 
was married before the battle of Arcola,—and might well have 
been married, had she married as early as many English girls do, 
before Napoleon’s name had even been heard of, indeed, he was 
but four years her senior,—should have lived to read of the cele- 
bration of the centenary of American Independence, of the pro- 
clamation of the Empress of India at Delhi, and to survive the 
Second French Empire by nearly seven years, and should, more- 
over, have lived to such an age without any loss of interest in 
public or private events,—with the hymns she learned as a girl 
still fresh in her memory, and with the most vivid interest in the 
latest despatches of statesmen who were not born till her married 
and middle life was almost over,—suggests at least the possibility 
of a very different termination to aged lives from that of which 
Wwe have most frequent experience. Not that it can be said, in 

Lady Smith's case, that she lived,— 

“ Till Old Experience doth attain 
To something of prophetic strain.” 

She seems to have been a wise and thoughtful, but by no means 
exceptional, woman in anything but the unimpaired vigour of 
her faculties at an age when the nerves and the brain have usually 
gone before the body. But then that is precisely the interest of 
her case. Had she been a very remarkable woman in early years, 
everybody would have said that hers was a selected life,—a phy- 
sique of exceptional force,—and that the unimpaired vigour of her 
faculties in age was due to the same exceptional causes which 
gave her her great brilliancy in youth. But as it is, excepting that 
the intellectual men of her youthful days found her a very 
fascinating woman,—a not uncommon experience with regard 
to women who, like Lady Smith, are at once beautiful 
and amiable,—there was no unusual power in her, And 








hence, of course, the vast age to which she retained her 
powers unimpaired, — unless the defect of vision which 
came upon her after her hundredth year be so accounted, 
—promises the more for the chance of other average men and 
women retaining their mental vivacity and interests to some- 
thing like the same age. Itis not much encouragement to ordinary 
men to know that a man like Lyndhurst retained the power to 
review the politics of the Session with undiminisheJ brilliance till 
after the age of eighty, for no man could have become what Lord 
Lyndhurst became, without possessing an exceptional amount of 
physical vigour from the first. But if Lady Smith were exceptional 
at all, it was not shown in any overflow of youthful or mature 
energy, but only in the peculiar durability of the energy she had ; 
and if durability be due, as it may be due, to some special con- 
genital quality, no one need despair of possessing that quality 
till the facts show that he is wrong; while if it be not due to any 
congenital quality, but only to the prudence with which life is 
regulated, there is still more reason to hope that others may be 
able to follow Lady Smith’s example. 

But the interesting question, after all, is not so much what 
chance have we of living to anything like Lady Smith’s age in the 
possession of equally unimpaired faculties,—for every one must 
feel that such a chance is very small,—but rather, what chance 
have we of retaining anything like Lady Smith’s serenity and 
cheerfulness, if we do live to her age,—for that is a matter more 
likely to be within our own power, and very closely connected, 
too, with the other, for had Lady Smith been apt to fret and 
brood over the isolation of her position, she could hardly have 
retained her undiminished mental power to the age she did. For 
the full enjoyment of old age, there must evidently be a somewhat 
unique moral nature as well as a unique physique, and it is possible 
enough that it may be deficiencies of that nature, much more than 
any deficiency of physical energy, which so often cause old men and 
women to fret or brood themselves into premature apoplexy, or 
premature exhaustion. A nature evincing the highest degree of 
intensity and individuality of the affections is obviously not fitted 
to live on into extreme old age without suffering great wear and 
tear through very exhausting griefs. A nature that always craves 
the excitement of action, that is never happy except when wielding 
practical influence over others, is obviously unfitted to live on to 
such an age without suffering great wear and tear through im- 
patience bred of enforced inaction. A nature, again, very conser- 
vative in its habits, one without high adaptability and elasticity 
in it, cannot change sufficiently with the times to conform to new 
modes of life and new modes of thought, without an amount of 
irritation which would hardly be consistent with unimpaired 
energy, and certainly not with unimpaired serenity. ‘‘To grow 
old in anage you condemn ” is not a condition likely to fit you for 
a serene evening of life. Perhaps the best temperament for old 
age is that of such a poet as Sophocles, whom,— 


“ From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull nor passion wild, 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole, 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Singer of sweet Colonus and his child.” 

or of such a poet as Goethe,— 

“ Who took the suffering human race, 
And read each wound, each weakness clear, 
And struck his finger on the place, 
And said, ‘ Thou ailest here, and bere ;’ 
He looked on Europe’s dying hour 
Of fitful dream and feverish power, 
And said, ‘ The end is everywhere, 

Art still has truth,—take refuge there.’ 
And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of trouble and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness.” 


A lucid sympathy with the changing lot of humanity, a sympathy 
which does not go deep enough to be passionate, but does 
go deep enough to fill the mind of the thinker with pro- 
found speculative interests, and occupy it with the con- 
stant play of sagacious forecasts, is doubtless the best sort 
‘of temperament for securing a fully occupied and yet a 
not too anxious old age. No doubt the temperament of most 
poets in their youth must be one liable to so much feverish and sensi- 
tive excitement, that one would suppose that excitement likely to 
discount a certain portion of the store of strength otherwise avail- 
able for their old age. But subject to this limitation, we believe 


that the vivacity of temperament which leads to the deepest artistic 
insight into human life,—a kind of temperament which is to some 
extent inconsistent with, and a substitute for, those too clinging 
personal affections the life of which seems most to concentrate, 
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and perhaps partly to exhaust the vital strength of the men who 
feel them,—is the best kind for the happiness of old age. 
Lady Smith, of course, had not the large intellectual play of 
mind of a poet, but as far as the notices of her life have 
given us any knowledge of her, she must have had a good dealof 
the temperament which adapts itself easily to new forms of human 
activity, and which enters with a vivid, though gentle, glow of 
curiosity into the changeful story of human destiny. 

And this leads us to observe that, perhaps, the most marked 
qualification for aserene and happy old age consists in that happy— 
we will not say self-satisfaction, for that is a term to which a very 
narrow and not a very agreeable meaning is usually applied,—but 
enjoyment of the specific phases of one’s own natural activity which 
depends ona certain balance and harmony of the inner nature, 
and which shows itself in a considerable capacity for natural 
dignity and even stateliness of nature. A gentle stateliness is 
of the very essence of the perfection of old age. Old age cannot 
have quite the full effect of what is called venerableness without 
that slight degree of self-recognition which gives a new weight 
to the teaching of experience, and lends to the wisdom of life 
the influence of a mild authority of manner. We have said 
that the impatience of an active or excitable temperament is 
inconsistent with the serenity of old age; and it is even more 
inconsistent with the influence of old age. Experience must be 
penetrated with moral composure, and with that sweetness 
which cannot be gained without composure, to command anything 
like its full weight. Old age should be, to a large extent at 
least, the interpreter of an earlier to a later world, and able there- 
fore to warn the newer world against that too confident and 
presumptuous reliance on prevalent assumptions of which all aged 
men of any wisdom must have noticed so many unfortunate in- 
stances; for they must often have seen :ssumptions which were 
ingrained in the very life of society in one generation, becomivg 
almost unintelligible to another. But this sort of warning cannot 
be effectually given without a mixed gentleness and dignity of man- 
ner which will alone clear the aged from the suspicion of being mere 
laudatores temporis acti. They must feel sympathy with the higher 


* elements in the new world, as well as show the power to smile at 


a 


its fashionable superstitions. It is not enough that they should see 
where the moral fashion of the day is superficial and transitory, 
unless they can explain their insight with something of the 
dignity and tranquillity which carries conviction. And of 
course there is nothing which tends to give this sort of 
perfection to old age like a true spiritual life. Lonely as the 
aged must to some extent be, separated as they are from all the 
companions of their youth, and intimate only with those who are 
less entitled to their sympathy than their veneration, there is apt 
to be something too much of self-dependence in them, unless they 
give to others the impression that, though leaning on no human 
being, they do lean, and lean with the sort of tranquil love which 
can alone give unity and peace to a thread of life running through 
80 many different phases of existence, on a divine power. This 
is what was wanting in Goethe’s otherwise grand old age. It was 
grand, but it was not ‘beautiful and free.” When he had to 
endure a great grief, the old man bore it like a stoic, and let no 
one see or share his anguish, and no one enter into his loss. 
There is nothing which is so necessary to give the last finish to 
old age as spiritual trust,—the expression imparted to the face by 
that spiritual life of unbroken divine affection which knits together 
all the various lives of broken human affection, and so makes the 
memory of loss little more than a promise of more perfect gain. 





RUSSIAN PRIESTS AND NOBLES. 

F Mr. Mackenzie Wallace is right,—and there is no doubt either 
of his knowledge or his sincerity,—the English idea of the 
Russian Clergy is singularly incorrect. The popular notion here 
is that the Russian Church is governed and its offices administered 
by a married Clergy very much of the English type, though of 
course much poorer; governed by Bishops, but still very indepen- 
dent; very bigoted, and with very great influence over their 
congregations, The actual fact is that the Russian Church is 
governed by a Holy Synod, appointed by the Emperor, and 
entirely amenable to his orders, through Bishops, who are in- 
variably taken from the monasteries, and are therefore strictly 
celibate, who are in practice quite absolute over the parish 
priests, and who manage internal discipline through small 
councils, composed of monks who are universally corrupt and 
oppressive, quite as bad, indeed, as the lay officials were under 
Nicholas. ‘They will do nothing except for money, and they listen 


readily to false charges as a means of compelling the country 
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clergy to pay for their protection. The Bishops appoint the 


country clergy, usually selecting priests’ sons, and these coun’ 
clergy, the true priests of Russia, are taught extremely little in 
the seminaries, are marfied to priests’ daughters, 
selected by the Bishop, the daughter carrying her father’s 
living as dower to her husband, and are in all respects, except 
a tincture of education, on a level with the peasantry. The 
latter, seeking nothing from them except the due performance of 
certain offices, care very little about their characters, and pa 
them, whether good or bad, very little respect. The canta 
is that the clergy also attach most importance to the ceremonials 
about which their flocks are concerned, care little about spiritual 
religion, and being married, and fathers of families, with small 
incomes, become almost absorbed in petty domestic cares, They 
even sell the offices of baptism and burial, declaring that if they 
did not, the peasants would give them nothing, and they could 
not live upon their little farms. They make no effort 
to improve the lives of their people or to teach them any- 
thing, and if good men, are merely honest peasants, a little better 
instructed than common. They are tolerant, but it is from in. 
difference, and they are unambitious, but it is from hopelessneag 
of change. So far from their possessing great influence over the 
people, a Russian (M. Melnikof), of great experience, gives, in a 
secret report to the Grand Duke Constantine, this account 
of the relation between the two, which Mr. Wallace fully endorses, 
as being even now quite true :— 

“¢ Tho people "—I seek to translate as literally as possible—‘ do not 
respect the clergy, but persecute them with derision and reproaches, 
and feel them to be a burden. In nearly all the popular comic stories 
the priest, his wife, or his labourer is held up to ridicule, and in all 
the proverbs and popular sayings where the clergy are mentioned it is 
always with derision. The people shun the clergy, and have recourse 
to them not from the inner impulse of conscience, but from necessity. 
ere And why do the people not respect the clergy? Because 
it forms a class apart; because, having received a false kind of educa- 
tion, it does not introduce into the life of the people the teaching of the 
Spirit, but remains in the mere dead forms of outward ceremonial, at 
the same time despising these forms even to blasphemy; because the 
clergy itself continually presents examples of want of respect to religion, 
and transforms the service of God into a profitable trade. Can the 
people respect the clergy when they hear how one priest stole money 
from below the pillow of a dying man at the moment of confession, how 
another was publicly dragged out of a house of ill-fame, how a third 
christened a dog, how a fourth while officiating at the Easter service 
was dragged by the hair from the altar by the deacon? Is it possible 
for the people to respect priests who spend their time in the gin-shop, 
write fraudulent petitions, fight with the cross in their hands, and abuse 
each other in bad language at the altar? One might fill several pages 
with examples of this kind—in each instance naming the time and 
place—without overstepping the boundaries of the province of Nizhni- 
Novgorod. Is it possible for the people to respect the clergy when they 
see everywhere amongst them simony, carelessness in performing the 
religious rites, and disorder in administering the sacraments? Is it pos- 
sible for the people to respect the clergy when they see that trath has 
disappeared from it, and that the Consistories, guided in their decisions 
not by rules, but by personal friendship and bribery, destroy in it the 
last remains of truthfulness? If we add to all this the false certificates 
which the clergy give to those who do not wish to partake of the 
Eucharist, the dues illegally extracted from the Old Ritvalists, the con- 
version of the altar into a source of revenue, the giving of churches to 
priests’ daughters as a dowry, and similar phenomena, the question as 
to whether the people can respect the clergy requires no answer.’ ” 
The Government has lately become aware that the priesthood has 
sunk too low, and has abolished the quasi-hereditary character of 
the caste, but much time must elapse before any important change 
can be produced, more especially as the idea of the Russian 
Church in the aggregate is Conservatism down to the smallest 
details, and in the midst of the greatest secular changes it has 
remained for two hundred years without the smallest apparent 
modification. In spite of the contempt for priests, however, 
there is no attempt to dispense with their aid; scepticism has 
not spread among the body of the people, and Mr. Wallace never 
heard during his six years of inquiry, of a proposal to disestablish 
the Church. The clergy do not notice the intellectual movement in 
other countries, and are indifferent to the spread of nihilism 
among their own upper classes. Their only discontent among 
themselves arises from the ascendancy of the monks, whom the 
secular clergy envy ; but even while expressing this feeling, they 
submit to the system, as to one which they cannot hope to change. 
It is probable that the spread of education, if it ever spreads in 
Russia, will do much to alter this state of affairs, and of course a 
religious movement is always possible ; but at present, the body of 
the Russian Church is a cumbrous machine for the performance 
of certain offices considered indispensable by the people, though 
they do not greatly reverence or even respect those who perform 
them. 

Mr. Wallace’s account of the nobles is not quite so startlingly 
novel, but it is full of material for curious thought. They form 
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a very numerous class, nobility descending to all the children, and 
contain among themselves men of every degree of wealth, but 
they are almost entirely devoid of aristocratic feeling. They have 
no dislike of other classes, no pride of pedigree, and no idea of 
distinction among themselves, unless it arises from Court favour, 
or wealth, or personal distinction :— 

« However we may explain the fact, there is no doubt that the Rus- 

sian Noblesse has little or nothing of what we call aristocratic feeling— 
little or nothing of that haughty, domineering, exclusive spirit which 
we are accustomed to associate with the word ‘ Aristocracy.’ We find 
plenty of Russians who are proud of their wealth, of their culture, or of 
their official position, but we scarcely ever find a Russian who is proud 
of his birth or imagines that the fact of his having along pedigree gives 
him any right to political privileges or social consideration. Such 
ideas appear to the ordinary Russian noble absurd and ridiculons. 
Hence, there is a certain amount of truth in the oft-repeated saying 
that there is in reality no aristocracy in Russia.” 
The noblesse has no chance of securing power for itself, and has 
consequently no especial dislike of the autocracy ; while nothing 
whatever, except wealth and education, divides the class from the 
body of the people, amid which it possesses now no privilege, 
except that of entering more easily the very burdensome service 
of the State. The noble, in fact, unless big enough to belong 
to the cosmopolitan aristocracy, is a country squire, as little 
able to influence politics as the peasants around him, who 
like or dislike him for himself and his conduct very much as they 
wouldin England. Serfage apparently has left no bitterness, the pro- 
prietors being regarded only as men to whom the Czar in his wisdom 
once delegated oppressive powers, which he at last, in his clemency, 
recalled. The equal division of property soon lowers the noble’s 
children i 9 the ranks of the commonalty, while direct power and 
influence .re obtainable only by Court favour, and are entirely 
independent of pedigree or title. Title, in fact, has no meaning, 
the dignity descending to all children, till, while the Chancellor 
of the Empire is called ‘‘ Prince” Gortschakoff, a ‘‘ Prince” 
Krapotkin was a cabman in St. Petersburg. There are, in fact, as 
Russians assert and Mr. Wallace admits, no permanent social 
distinctions in Russia, and absolutely no class- hatreds. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY CHARTER FOR 

_ OWENS COLLEGE. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—The supporters of the proposal to seek for this College the 
charter of a University have reason to thank you for some of 
your remarks on Mr. Lowe’s recent article on the subject in the 
Fortnightly Review. You contest his position that efficient ex- 
aminers must be quite independent of and unconnected with the 
teachers ; and you advocate a system of examinations very much 
the same as that which we have in view for the University we 
desire, viz., one of ‘‘complete and hearty co-operation between 
those who know accurately what the pupils have been taught, and 
those who do not know that, but do know, from their own ex- 
perience in teaching on the same area, what the pupils might 
reasonably be expected to have learned.” 

On the other hand, you consider that Owens College is at 
present not ripe for the position of a University, because its 
Professoriate does not furnish a sufficient variety of modes of 
study and methods of teaching in all the greater departments of 
education. It may seem in doubtful taste for one who himself 
holds a professorship at the College to endeavour to meet this 
objection. But I do not fear that I am in any danger of the in- 
sinuation of motives which it is equally easy to impute and useless 
to disclaim. It is possible not only to desire the advancement of an 
institution with which one is personally connected, but also to 
take pride in its past, and to give open expression to both feelings, 
without being guilty of self-conceit or intent upon a puff. 

I believe, then, that the teaching body of this College, and the 
modes of the study and the methods of the teaching carried on 
in it, are, notwithstanding the hampering effects of the particular 
outside system of examinations against which we protest, as 
various as those of any university (except the large German Uni- 
versities) with which I am acquainted, and that this variety 
is not least apparent in what I presume you to designate 
as the greater departments of education. Our professors and 
lecturers (numbering at present 32, exclusive of the Medical 
Department) are drawn from the old English Universities, from 
University College, London, from the Scottish and the German 
Universities, and from other Universities and Colleges 
(including Owens College itself), in proportions suffici- 





ently balanced to hold their own against one another. Any 
one taking the trouble to glance at the distribution of the chairs 

and lectureships in classics, in modern languages and literatures, 

in mathematical and cognate studies, and in the several depart- 
ments of physical science and engineering, will, I think, find 
sufficient illustrations of a variety in the unde of the teachers, 
which is at least some antecedent indication as to the variety of 
the qui and of the quo modo. And having had some experience of 
tuition, both at Cambridge and at a large Scottish University, and 
being tolerably well acquainted with the condition of German and 
some other foreign universities, 1 may conscientiously add this,— 
that which I value most at Owens College, and which I have 
nowhere else more freely breathed, is the air of academical variety 
in the methods of teaching and the modes of study pursued and 
directed by its teachers, which you justly desiderate for an in- 
stitution claiming University rank. The “ requisite variety of in- 
tellectual resources and the requisite experience of teaching” are 
claims which I must leave it to others to deny or concede to 
us, but as Mr. Lowe has expressed an apprehension lest, if left 
to our own devices, we may end by making our ‘ teaching a school 
for the learning a particular trade, such as calico-printing, for 
instance,” or putting ‘‘ Pegasus in harness to draw the wheel of a 
cotton-mill,” I may add that Chimera and Pegasus are intimately 
associated in fiction, and were perhaps in this instance struggling 
together in Mr. Lowe’s mind. 

As the expression of a single opinion, this letter must go for 
what it is worth, and to those who consider it an interested 
opinion it will be worth very little. But ‘freedom is a noble 
thing ;” in Academical life ‘‘ variety and independence” are the 
primary conditions of true freedom, and it is this ‘‘ variety and 
independence” of which I confidently assert that we possess 
enough at Owens College to entitle us to ask for legal emancipa- 
tion. Of the public safeguards, which we are not only willing to 
accept, but desirous of providing, this is not the Occasion to 
speak ; my purpose was merely to protest—pro domo, certainly, 
but without any domestic commission—against a preliminary 
objection of which I trust you will see fit further to examine the 
basis.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Owens College, Manchester, February 12. A. W. Warp. 

[Our correspondent will hardly maintain that where there is 
but one Professor of Greek, but one Professor of Latin, and but 
one probably of most other subjects, there can be the same 
variety of method in teaching and in testing the knowledge of 
these subjects as there is at Oxford or Cambridge, where there 
are a very large number of first-rate tutors and scholars deeply 
versed in all the principal subjects.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE PROPAGANDA OF CAPITALISM, 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—About a year and a half ago you were good enough to insert 
in your columns ashort letter from me, criticising the report of a 
British Association Committee on ‘‘ Combinations of Capital and 
Labour,” which had just been read by Mr. Leone Levi, on behalf 
of the Committee, to the Bristol Congress. A few months later 
Mr. Levi delivered a course of lectures on ‘‘ Work and Wages” 
at King’s College, and working-men were specially invited to come 
and hear the lectures, and offer their view of the question. Ob- 
serving that a profusion of the goody-goody literature of the Work- 
men’s Club and Institute Union was given away at the College 
doors to the persons who came to hear the lectures, I gave a number 
of my Spectator letters (reprinted in pamphlet form) to some 
working-men to distribute in a similar manner. It will surprise 
your readers to hear that while the distribution of the other pub- 
lications was allowed to go on unmolested, the workman who 
had undertaken the task of presenting each of his fellows with a 
copy of my letter was hustled into the Strand by the janitor of 
the College, and threatened with a policeman if he would not go 
away. 

That was act 1; act 2 was performed in Glasgow. In that 
city, as you will remember, the British Association held its annual 
Congress in September last. At that meeting the authorities of 
the Glasgow University threw open their magnificent buildings 
to the Association, and two temporary bookstalls were erected 
therein by local newsmen. These stalls were for the convenience of 
the persons attending the Congress, and naturally, therefore, sold, 
in addition to newspapers, many books, pamphlets, and pictures 
relating to that and previous meetings, Thinking that a 
body so profoundly scientific would not object to hearing both 
sides of a question, I commissioned the two bookstall-keepers to 
place my pamphlet on their tables. But British Association 
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Secretaries seem to be about as tolerant as Professors of Colleges, 
and the terrified Glasgow newsagents were peremptorily ordered 
to remove the obnoxious publication from their stalls. It was in 
vain that I remonstrated personally and by letter; Mr. Griffith 
was immovable. 

In act 3 weare back again at King’s College, London, and the time 
is Saturday, January 13, 1877. Mr. Levi is about to commence 
another course of lectures to working-men, but before he begins, 
his patron, Mr. Samuel Morley, expresses his (Mr. Morley’s) “ re- 
gret”’ that during the interval between these two courses of 
lectures no ‘statement of the other side has been put forward.” 
He is anxious that this very important question should be exhaus- 
tively considered from every point of view, and is sure that every 
facility will be given for its full and free discussion. ‘Thereupon 
I told Mr. Morley, his Professor, and his audience, the story of 
the workman being hustled into the Strand for giving away my 
pamphlet. Mr. Morley, good man! had to leave early to catch 
a train, and forgot to notice the curious matter in his parting 
benediction. The estimable Mr. Hodgson Pratt, of the Work- 
men’s Club and Institute Union, promptly denounced the con- 
duct of the janitor, and said that if I had reported the circum- 
stance to his Council they would have remedied it. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. Levi flatly contradicted Mr. Pratt, justified the 
action, and predicted its repetition under similar circumstances. 

These incidents are, no doubt, trifling in themselves, but they 
illustrate a system which is as mischievous as it is contemptible. 
With a knowledge of the matter possessed by few, I deliberately 
assert that the policy pursued by Mr. Griffith at Glasgow and 
Mr. Levi at King’s College is the habitual and invariable policy 
of our modern apologists for capitalism, Working-men who will 
fall in with the existing order of things economic, become the pets 
and spaniels of our middle-class philanthropists ; but against 
those who have doubts about the gospel of capital, and against 
their friends, the most unscrupulous warfare is systematically 
waged.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Temple Club, February 14. MALTMAN Barry. 





THE ‘ESTATES OF THE REALM.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I denied that Convocation is one of the Estates of the 
Realm. Your correspondent, ‘“ R. E. B.” apparently thinks that 
Iam in error here, because he supposes that Convocation re- 
presents one of the Estates of the Realm. 

Now, as Hallam points out (‘‘ Middle-Ages” III., chapter 
viii., part 3, note b), there are two senses in which we use the 
term ‘‘ Estates of the Realm”:—1. The primary sense of ‘‘ an order 
or condition, into which men are classed by the institutions of 
society.” 2. The secondary and very common sense of ‘* mem- 
bers, or necessary parts of Parliament.” Now, what are the 
Estates of the Realmin sense 1? ‘ This land standeth,” says the 
Chancellor Stillington, in 7th Edward IV., ‘‘by three States, and 
above that, one principal, that is to wit, Lords Spiritual, Lords 
Temporal, and Commons, and over that, State Royal, as our 
Sovereign lord the King.” And this definition I find adopted in 
Wharton’s ** Law Lexicon.” Still, I admit that the Estates of the 
Realm in this primary sense are properly describedas being ‘‘ the No- 
bility, the clergy, and the Commoners,” as your correspondent puts 
it. But since ** R. E, B.” does not maintain that ‘‘ the Clergy ” and 
‘* Convocation ” are synonymous terms, it is evident that Convo- 
cation is not one of the Estates of the Realm in this sense. But if 
‘* R. E. B.” supposes that it is one of the Estates in sense 2, as being 
in any way a ‘‘ necessary part of the Parliament,” he raises the 
very claim of the High-Church party, which, ‘‘ as a mere question 
of historical interest,” I assert to be utterly unfounded. Now it 
is in this secondary sense of the word “‘ Estate” that the Com- 
mons say, in 2nd Henry IV., that ‘‘ the States of the Realm may be 
compared to a trinity, that is, the King, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the Commons ;” and it is in this sense also that 
Edward I., we are told, (see Gilbert’s ‘‘ Exchequer,” chapter iv., 
Burn’s “‘ Ecclesiastical Law), ‘‘ projected to have made the clergy 
one third Estate, dependent on himself, and therefore not only 
called the Bishops, whom, as Barons, he had a right to summon, 
but the rest of the clergy, that he might have their consent to 
the taxes and assessment made on that body.” But owing to the 
oppesition of the clergy, who foresaw that they were likely to be 
taxed, this project was frustrated, and ‘‘ from henceforth, instead 
of making one State of the Kingdom, as the King designed, they 
composed two ecclesiastical Synods, under the summons of each of 
the Archbishops, and the King gratified the Archbishops by suffer-, 
ing this new body of Convocation to be formed in the nature 


of a Parliament. But although they thus sat as a Pesliement 
and made laws for the Church, yet they did not make a ea 
the Parliament properly so called, and even the Convocation-tax 
did always pass both Houses of Parliament, since it could not 
bind as a law till it had the consent of the Legislature,” Then 
after the clergy, judging it to be for their own advantage had 
waived the privilege of taxing their own body (in 1664), they 
assumed and have since enjoyed the right of voting in the election 
of Members of the House of Commons, in virtue of their ecclesi- 
astical freeholds. By the operation of this privilege, and by the 
presence of the Lords Spiritual in the House of Peers (whether 
these last sat in Parliament only by virtue of their baronial 
tenure, or, as Hallam thinks, for more extensive reasons), and by 
these means alone, the clergy, as an “ Estate,” in the primary 
sense of the word, are now represented in Parliament. When 
therefore, we say that the Estates of the Realm are met, we 
mean that the representatives of the three Estates are met in 
Parliament, and of this Parliament I assert that Convocation 
forms no part whatever. And not only does Convocation not 
represent the clergy in Parliament, but strictly speaking, it cannot 
be said to represent them ont of Parliament, as one of the three 
Estates of the Realm. Such a representative body would be 
formed, not by the convocation of the province of Canterbury, 
but by a National Church Council, such as the Councils of 1237, 
in which the Constitutions. of Otho were published, and of 1268, 
in which those of Ottobon were accepted. As a matter, there- 
fore, of ‘historical interest,” I see no reason to modify in the 
slightest degree the expressions that I used in my last letter 
I am, Sir, &c., : UNATTACHED, 





CLEVER DOGS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In the Spectator of the 10th inst. a correspondent describes 
the purchase of cakes by a clever dog at Greenock. I should 
like to be allowed to help preserve the memory of a most worthy 
dog-friend of my youth, well remembered by many now living 
who knew Greenwich Hospital some thirty or five and-thirty 
years ago. 
At that time there lived there a dog-pensioner called “‘ Hardy,” 
a Jarge brown Irish retriever. He was so named by Sir Thomas 
Hardy, when Governor (Nelson’s Hardy), who at the same time 
constituted him a pensioner, at the rate of one penny per diem, for 
that he had one day saved a life from drowning just opposite the 
Hospital. Till that time he was a poor stranger and vagrant dog, 
—friendless. But thenceforward he lived in the Hospital, and 
spent his pension himself at the butcher's shop, as he did also many 
another coin given to .him by numerous friends. Many is the 
halfpenny which, as a child, 1 gave ‘‘ Hardy,” that I might see 
him buy his own meat,—which he did with judgment, and a due 
regard to value. When a penny was given to him, he would, on 
arriving at the shop, place it on the counter and rest his nose or 
paw upon it until he received two halfpennyworths,—nor would 
any persuasion induce him to give up the coin for the usual 
smaller allowance. 1 was a young child at the time, but I hada 
great veneration for ‘‘ Hardy,” and remember him well, but lest 
my juvenile memory might have been in fault, I have, before 
writing this letter, compared my recollections with those of my 
elders, who, as grown people, knew ‘‘ Hardy” for many years, 
and confirm all the above facts. ‘There, indeed, was the right dog 
in the right place. Peace to his shade !—I am, Sir, &c., 
, J. D.C. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—When a student at Edinburgh, I enjoyed the friendship of 
a brown retriever, who belonged to a fishmonger in Lothian Street, 
and who was certainly the cleverest dog I have ever met with. 
He was a cleverer dog than the one described by “A. L. W.,” 
because he knew the relative value of certain coins. In the 
morning, he was generally to be seen seated on the step of the fish- 
monger’s shop-door, waiting for some of his many friends to give 
him a copper. When he had got one, he trotted away to a baker's 
shop a few doors off, and dropped the coin on the counter. If I 
remember rightly (it is twelve or fifteen years ago), his weakness 
was ‘‘soda scones.” If he dropped a halfpenny on the counter 
he was contented with one scone, but if he had given a penny he 
expected two, and would wait for the second, after he had eaten 
the first, until he got it. That he knew exactly when he was 
entitled to one scone only, and when he ought to get two, is 
certain, for I tried him often.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lawson Talt. 





Birmingham, 
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(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
§m,—A correspondent favoured your readers last week with an 
interesting anecdote of a dog’s intelligence in reference to the use 
of money. Permit me to relate an instance of a dog's intelligence 
in reference to the day of the week. Some three-and-twenty 
ago, in the infancy of the Canterbury Province, New 
Zealand, there lived in the same neighbourhood as myself two 
ung men, in the rough but independent mode of life then pre- 
galent in the colony, somewhat oblivious of old institutions. 
These men possessed a dog each, affectionate companions of their 
solitude. It was the custom of this primitive establishment to 
utilise the Sabbath by a ramble, in quest of wild ducks and wild 
igs, about the swamps and creeks of the district. It was ob- 
served that long before any preparations were made for starting, 
the dogs always seemed to be more or less excited. ‘This was re- 
markable enough, but not 3o much as what followed. One of these 
men after a while left his friend, and taking his dog with him, went 
to live with a clergyman about four miles off. Here ducks and 
pigs had to be given up on Sundays for the church-service. It 
was soon noticed that this dog used to vanish betimes on Sundays, 
and did not turn up again until late. Upon inquiring, it was found 
that the dog had visited its old abode, where on that day of the 
week sport was not forbidden. The owner tried the plan of 
chaining up the animal on Saturday evenings, but it soon became 
very cunning, and would get away whenever it had the chance. 
On one occasion it was temporarily fastened to a fence-rail about 
mid-day on a Saturday. By repeated jerks it loosened the rail 
from the mortice-holes, and dragged it away. Upon search being 
made, this resolute but unfortunate dog was found drowned, still 
fast to chain and rail, in a stream about two miles away in the 
direction of its old haunts. The gentleman who owned the other 
dog is in England now, and went over the details of the facts 
herein stated with me quite recently.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bocking, near Braintree. ALFRED DURELL. 





MR. MORRIS'S “SIGURD.” 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
§1r,—It is true that the lines you quote from ‘ Sigurd,”— 
“ The young king rendeth apart 

The = by the guile encompassed, the heart made wise by the 
seem difficult of interpretation, but may I venture to suggest a 
possible explanation? If Sigurd is a sun-hero, he is also all that 
the sun symbolises,—the Conqueror, the Deliverer, who over- 
comes the guileful powers of evil, awakens love and joy, and 
scatters blessings upon the earth. 

Thus he “ rendeth apart ” the double folds of ancient guile, the 
thick darkness, and brings to light the wisdom hidden in the 
heart of the serpent, by eating which, as the poem goes on to re- 
late, his own heart is made wise. He reveals the knowledge 
hidden from a darkened world by craft and ancient wrong. 

The whole passage is a prophecy, and like most prophecies, 
vague and mystical, and it is quite possible that I may have failed 
to apprehend Mr. Morris’s exact meaning.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Constant SUBSCRIBER, 





‘*HOLY ORIGINALS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your enlightened correspondents, Professor Clifford and | 


Her throbbing brows, with yellow hair up-bound, 

She leans upon her sister's cooler breast ; 

There soothes her soft cheek, flush’d with sweet unrest, 
And from her parted lips breathes fragrance all around. 


With him ‘tis ebb-tide of the golden flood ; 
His hand rests idly on the cittern-wires, 
And as the beating of his heart inspires, 
He strikes sad chords, and sings in melancholy mood, 


Bowing his face :—‘“ Dear love, this heart forlorn, 
A crazéd tenement on a river’s brink, 
Haunted by shapes of care, save, ere it sink, 
And be in death’s chill waters’ whelm'd and overborne.” 


Fair lady seated with the enthralléd twain, 

Thy beaming eyes with no wild passion glow, 

No touch of the sweet sorrow clouds thy brow ; 
Smiling, thou feel’st her joy, and smiling see’st his pain. 


Then rise, nor longer the fond lovers sever ; 
Bid her to fill his heart, give passion sway, 
And flush his cheek with kisses. Ah, no, stay, 
Nor break the spell that holds the Poet's dream for ever! 
HeErBert New. 








BOOKS. 


—@——. 


“THE DUBLIN” ON INTOLERANCE OF 
ERROR.* 
TuHeEne is a very able paper, and one of much interest from more 
than one point of view, in the Dublin Review of January, on the 
position of the State in relation to tolerance or intolerance of 
religious error. It is interesting not only for its ability, but 
because it shows that even Roman Catholics themselves,—and 
true Roman Catholics, not merely nominal Roman Catholics,—are 
just now much disturbed at the apparent conflict between the teach- 
ing of experience as to the results of religious intolerance, and the 
unquestionable theory of the Church on the subject. We do not 
mean, of course, to say that the Editor of the Dublin Review has 
felt any such qualms. I1t is far indeed from the mind of that 
masterly and unflinching champion of the Vatican Council to 
exhibit any such weakness. But it is obvious that Dr. Mivart, 
who, from the scientific point of view, has shown himself of late 
years one of the staunchest of Roman Catholics, does feel such 
qualms, and has brought down upon himself the grave censure of 
the Dublin by so doing, to which censure, however, he has by no 
means patiently submitted, but, on the contrary, has retorted 
with censures at least as sharp as he has received, telling the 
Dublin Reviewer that one statement of his ‘‘ deserves extreme re- 
probation,” and that another “‘ would be repudiated with horror by 
the overwhelming majority of English Catholics.” Such a contro- 
versy carried on in the very heart of Roman Catholic faith is a 
sign of the times, especially when we find Dr. Mivart extending 
his doubts backwards, and saying, ‘‘ I am by no means clear that 
even under the mediaeval system religious persecution had a really 
good effect, while Iam convinced that matters in which the con- 
science was concerned were most cruelly ignored, as also that griev- 
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ous harm has come of it to the cause of morality and religion.” Still, 
we doubt if Dr. Mivart has put his case on the most solid ground, 











“A.,” have been poking their fun at the Bishop who regarded the | Indeed, it is difficult for one who holds by an infallible Church 
Authorised Version as the Holy Original. todoso; Admit, what the Roman Catholics assert, that they 
It is amusing to notice that your enlightened correspondents | bave as certain and infallible a knowledge of moral and theological 
have fallen into a precisely similar mistake, and have assumed that ‘truth as English arithmeticians have, for example, of the truths 
our Lord spoke Greek! Unless they are under this impression, | of the multiplication-table, and, moreover, that the mode in which 
their quotations from the Greek to prove that our Lord’s words | Catholics arrive at these truths is not, in the main, by their intellec- 
were not ‘‘short” are evidently beside the point. | tual demonstration to the individual reason of individual Catholics 
We all know that Bishops are unenlightened, but what is our one by one, but by thesteady operation ofa supernatural grace which 
poor nineteenth century to do, if it should discover that even its can be scared away only by mortal sin, and it becomes a matter 
materialistic professors are not omniscient ?—I am, Sir, &c., _of common-place humanity and duty to keep the temptation of 
J. E. S. doubt at arm’s length from all true believers who are in any way 

likely to be betrayed into sin by contact with it. We need 
‘no such precaution to keep men from teaching children bad arith- 
‘metic, because their daily experience will very soon convince 
' those whom it concerns that it does not pay to teach bad arith- 
| metic, and the pupils and the pupils’ friends that it does not pay 
| to learn it. But once let error have all the fascination of sin, 
‘and the situation is changed at once. There are always plenty 
| of persons who do wrong, and of course one of the greatest 
‘of all temptations to moral and theological doubt may be, and 








POETRY. 
Se ee 
ON A PICTURE BY GIORGIONE. 

IN THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, No. 114. 
Buve sky, white cloud, sweet depth of Southern air, 

What shaded, pansy-sprinkled grove is this ? 

What lovers trembling on the verge of bliss, 
She passion-warm,—he pale and drooping with despair ? | 





* The Dublin Review, January, 1877. London: Burns, Oates, and Co. 





‘ much superior to their orthodox antagonists as would have seemed 
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sometimes is, the relief which it gives from the fears entertained 
for the effects of sins. When, therefore, Dr. Mivart ventures to 
insist on the danger of punishing false beliefs as if they were 
sins, it is, of course open to the Roman Catholics to reply, and 
the Editor of the Dublin does reply, that Dr. Mivart forgets, 
in his compassion for the man who says he believes his 
doubts to be conscientious, those innumerable other Catholics 
who may be tempted into the sin of doubt by the contagious 
atmosphere of error, whose souls may be tainted by it, and 
tainted, moreover, without even the excuse of a serious 
intellectual difficulty at all. If error and sin are on the 
same level, just as you would keep your children from the 
contagion of bad companions, you would also keep them, 
—and not only children, but also, so far as you could, those 
whose minds in relation to such matters are as easily moved 
as children’s,—from the contagion of bad beliefs. Nor do we 
see what, on the Roman Catholic theory, Dr. Mivart can 
reply. He implies, and very justly, that under ordinary circum- 
stances, a belief which has been tested by the conflict with error, 
and has survived that conflict, is worth a vast deal more than 
the belief which has never been so tested at all. But the same is 
true of virtue, and no one would think of voluntarily exposing 
either a child, or even an ordinary man or woman, to an atmo- 
sphere of severe moral temptation which it was possible for them 
without a breach of duty to escape. If religious error and sin be 
really homogeneous, as the Church of Rome steadily maintains 
that for’a Catholic at least they are, we do not see how it can 
evade the duty of defending weak faiths against the inroad of 
temptations from without, just as it defends weak consciences 
against the inroad of temptations from without. 

But all the same, Dr. Mivart is only keeping his eyes open to 
facts when he observes and records the great mischiefs which 
have practically resulted from this assumption. Nothing, we 
take it, can be clearer to one who studies the history of here- 
sies than the evidence that very many of them have been due to 
& genuine awakening of the intellect, and have been accom- 
panied not only by no visible moral degeneration, but by very 
clear indications of a certain moral elevation in their chief 
representatives. Take the so-called heresy—and in some 
respects, we believe, the really bad divinity—of the Calvinistic 
reformation,—or again, the smaller religious movement in France 
which was represented by the Jansenist school of the Port Royal. 
Now, to our minds, both of these movements, which were branded 
as heretical by Rome, were signalised by some very grave and dan- 
gerous errors, but equally, to our minds, both were led by men as 


natural if these movements had been revivals of unadulterated 
truth. Dr. Mivart, doubtless, may have seen this, and that the 
only effect of persecution in either case was to root the 
erroneous doctrine more firmly in the minds of those persecuted, 
by entwining it with associations of great moral sacrifices 
made on its behalf. Here, then, is the great difficulty for a true 
Catholic. He believes his Church to be in possession of infallible 
truth, and he thinks that it is good to keep temptation away from 
those who are most liable to it, but he also sees that the effect of 
persecuting those whose minds have most strongly laid hold of 
erroneous doctrines, is often very bad as regards the victims of 
such punishment, and highly repulsive as regards those who 
sympathise with him. And like Dr. Mivart, therefore, he hardly 
knows how to reconcile his recognition of the duty of keeping 
error out of contact with minds prone to error, with his equally 
clear recognition of the hardening effect of persecution, and the 
mischievous and unlovely reputation it gains for his Church, It is 
not for us, of course, to find the answer to this puzzle, because the 
puzzle is chiefly caused by the Roman Catholic Church’s belief in 
its own infallibility. But we may point out how far Protestants 
are beset by the same puzzle, and how far they are safe from it. 
The Dublin Reviewer pushes the difficulty home to Protestants 
very powerfully :— 

“At some given epoch, then—such is to be our supposition—the 


ablest and most influential atheists of the day devote themselves, in 
concert and in right-down earnest, to the task of diffusing among the 


great promise of success. We are further to s ppoee, that the admans 
cal leaders are permitted to prosecute their aie an atheist. 
hindrance from the law; and we are then to aim at pectin let-or 
faint sketch at least of the inevitable result. If the few follow 

graphs impress our readers as intensely unreal and chimeri 
adduce that fact as conclusive in our own favour. The details 
going to give will appear so intensely unreal and chimerical preci sip 
cause the supposition itself is so intensely unreal and chnertoal “ae 
the Government would follow Dr. Mivart’s prescription, and all 
plague a free and unfettered course. We may add also, that oa ° 
pose requires us to speak openly and undisguisedly of matters w 
are generally far better keptin the background. We have onl a choice 
of evils. And we think it far better that a certain violence S d 
Christian delicacy of sentiment, than that inquirers should fail to coll 
the hideous character which atheism must display, if left to the 
checked development of its intrinsic tendencies. We will oubuiten 
picture, under two only of its manifold aspects. And firstly, as to = 
lower animal impulses, which occupy so very influential a place in 
man’s organisation. Let any man—say, ¢g., in humble life—learn to 
accept and realise the tenet, that his only reasonable pursuit on earth 
is to obtain the greatest quantity he can of pleasure ;—that the Moral 
Voice isa delusion; that there is no Supreme Being to whom he is ace 
countable ;—that there is absolutely nothing to hope or fear beyond the 
grave,—what inference will he inevitably draw? And we ma add, 
by the way, that if he is himself slow in drawing the legitimate in. 
ference, his teachers will not be backward in stimulating, what is gt 
once the legitimate operation of his reason, and the acceptable sugges. 
tion of his passions. The disciples of this teaching, then, will practise 
unscrupulous sensuality, limited only by a well-devised and s 
adjusted regard to the interests of ultimate gratification. They wil} 
account a female, e.g., who leads a life of well-calculated licentio: 

not only as in no way degraded, but as emphatically fulfiling the a 
of her existence. This view of things will rapidly spread. As things 
are now, there is rivalry in many a country parish between Anglicans 
and Dissenters. Under the new régime, there will be a third candidate 
for popular favour. In such parishes there will be created what we 
may call the carnal synagogue, the place where those persons meet and 
encourage each other by mutual sympathy, who have no other end 
of life except to maximise their own enjoyment, and who flock to be 
taught by the ministers of their (ir)religion how this result can best be 
attained. As time advances—on one hand, the lower part of their 
nature will be more unreservedly in the ascendant; while on the other 
hand, the art of carnal living will be more scientifically mastered and 
apprehended. As Dr. Mivart himself suggests, a revival of heathen 
abominations will come into fashion and grow; while the very existence 
of the family will be largely rendered impossible, by the toleration of 
incest. All the black-sheep in every household will enrol themselves 
in the nearest carnal synagogue, and protect themselves against the 
reprobation of right-minded men by each other’s countenance snd 
assistance. England, throughout her length and breadth, will be dis- 
tracted by her division between two mutually hostile camps, the camp 
of God and the camp of Belial.” 


Now, no Government which knew its duty, however superficially, 
would allow such acarnal propaganda as this,—certainly not even, 
we imagine, a Positivist Government itself, for government is the 
organising power of society, and as such feels at once the essential 
antagonism between it and any disorganising, corrupting, and 
decomposing power such as this wouldbe. But how should we dis- 
tinguish between the complete tolerance of mistaken opinion which 
is now the boast of all wise Protestant Governments, and that 
intolerance of moral corruption which, as the Roman Catholic 
Church truly perceives, it is so difficult to separate from mistaken 
opinion ? We take it that the only feasible distinction is the dis- 
tinction between actual breaches, or the apology and advocacy for 
actual breaches, of that moral law which lies at the very basis of 
all healthy society, and speculative conclusions, however directly 
diminishing the force of the moral motive,—even though they 
diminish it as directly as Atheism itself. We can illus- 
trate our meaning easily by one of the Dublin Reviewer's 
own chosen illustrations :—‘‘ From the theist’s point of 
view,” says the Dublin Reviewer, the atheistic propagandist 
who preaches his atheism to others, ‘‘is as simply tempting 
them to sin as though he placed before them licentious pictures 
for the purpose of inflaming their passions. Indeed, he is tempting 
them very far more wickedly in this case than in the other, inasmuch 
as atheism is a very far graver sin than impurity.” From this we 
totally dissent. In the first place, we cannot admit that for us, at 
least in this age of the world, and among civilised peoples, it is 
even conceivable that impurity can be other than a sin. It would 
not be impurity if it were other than a sin, for the word implies 
a recognition of that higher state of the affections which makes it 
impurity. But atheism may be, at all events for short periods 
of life—and we suspect, in the present day, not uncommonly is— 





English people a conviction that no such verities are cognisable as the 
existence of God or of virtuousness; that the notion of moral elevation | 
or degradation, as characterising one or other type of character, is a pure | 
illusion, to which no objective truth corresponds; that each man’s one | 
reasonable pursuit on earth is to get for himself as much comfort and | 
enjoyment as he can. It is not a merely speculative and verbal aecept- | 
ance of this doctrine, that they desire to secure. By every available | 
machinery—of popular catechism or essay and' of public addresses and 
of private conversation—they labour so to indoctrinate Englishmen, | 
that these shall carry out the doctrine into every detail of practical | 
application. Nor indeed can any one deny that there is a very power- 
ful element of human nature, to which such teaching would appeal with 


due to a mere confusion of the intellect which gets itself lost in a 
labyrinth of intellectual difficulties, through which the conscience 
has not had the strength to cutits way. We believe that our Lord 
himself directly sanctioned this view, when he said that the purein 
heart should see God,—making the vision of God the result of 
purity of heart, not purity of heart the result of the vision of 
God. A Protestant State is bound, we contend, to draw the 
broadest possible distinction between immoralities which strike 
at the existence of society, or the deliberate propagation of such 
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immoralities, and any speculative conclusion, however closely it 
may depend on moral perceptions, and however disastrous its 
tion may seem likely ultimately to be to the direct growth 

of moral feeling in the State. 
Again, we think the Dublin Reviewer, in his eagerness to 
show that atheism and immorality are necessarily allied, does 
less than justice to the philosophical systems of the negative 
1, for he declares that they all deny the intrinsic distinction be- 
tween virtuousness and pleasurableness. Now, there are very many 
sections of that school which hold, with Mr. Mill, that you are 
pound to sacrifice your own happiness to the greater happiness 
of another. And however illogical that may seem on a utili- 
tarian theory of virtue,—however absurd ii may seem to say 
that I ought to feel the desire of another for a greater pleasure, 
more binding upon me than my own desire for a lesser pleasure, 
yet the logic or no-logic of the utilitarian system is not the 
point in question. The question is whether or not all Atheistic 
systems are purely selfish, and we maintain that many of them, 
through a happy triumph of conscience over imperfect premisses of 
thought, are not so, but are in effect and in working often highly 
unselfish. And therefore we maintain that our distinction 
between speculative atheism and the propagandism of immorality 
is not merely an intellectual, but a very substantial moral dis- 
tinction ; and that the State which endeavours to oppose the 
spread of demoralising principles must confine itself strictly to 
punishing the propagandism of such principles, and will make a 
great mistake, if it extends its resistance to the case of the propa- 
gation of speculative beliefs, however clearly they may seem to 
be indirect attempts at undermining the moral law which lies at 

the basis of human society. 





RAJAH BROOKE.* 


Miss JAcoB must have been met by a somewhat difficult problem 
on the threshold of her work. The story she had to tell is on one 
side the most romantic, on the other, perhaps, the most dreary of 
our time. Its hero is a figure like one of Charlemagne’s paladins, 
or Queen Elizabeth's sea-captains, when he is sailing the seas and 
ruling wild tribes ; an angry, querulous, and slightly unreasonable 
gentleman, when he is struggling for recognition and aid at home 
with puzzled Cabinet Ministers and cautious men of business. And 
we Own it does seem to us that she has scarcely solved her problem 
rightly, and that it would have been well to have made shorter work 
in these volumes with the dreary side. No doubt a question of high 
political and constitutional interest is raised by Brooke’s career ; 
and for a certain limited class of readers, it is well that all the 
difficulties and hesitations of lawyers and statesmen, in puzzling 
out the proper attitude of the British Government towards an 
English subject—who is also at the same time an independent 
tuler of one province, and tributary of a foreign Sovereign in re- 
spect of others—should be fully set out and considered, but not, 
We submit, in a popular biography. Now, what Miss Jacob has 
done is to give long extracts from the Rajah’s journals and letters, 
setting out his views of his own position, and of the duty of 
England towards him as he saw it, again and again, and from 
the despatches and minutes of the various statesmen and officials 
who had from time to time to consider the question in its different 
bearings. And we cannot but fear that this part of the book 
may prove too heavy for the average reader, and so that the 
brave story may spread less far, and strike less deeply, than we 
should have desired. But having said so much, we have no 
further fault to find. Miss Jacob tells us she has aimed as far as 
possible at making the book an autobiography, and she has used 
her materials excellently, om the whole, allowing the Rajah to paint 
his own portrait, and supplying the side-lights and background 
a the skill of a practised writer, and the tact of a high-bred 
y. 

This skill and tact are nowhere more apparent than in the 
Opening of the book. The temptation to linger over reminiscences 
of sehoolfellows, and stories of doubtful value prophetic of future 
distinction, which get most of their colour from the subsequent 
knowledge of the narrators, is successfully resisted. In a dozen 
pages we get to the turning-point in Brooke's career, his first 
Voyage in the China seas; and yet we have as clear an idea of the 
daring, affectionate, clever boy, who ran away from the school he 
was so fond of because his friend had left and gone to sea, and 
whose ‘ wild ways’ were a sore trial to tutors—of the dashing 
young officer mentioned for gallantry ia despatches, commanding 





a desperate wound—as though half a volume had been spent over 
it. He recovered very slowly from this wound, the bullet not 
being extracted till 1829, when his furlough was just expiring, and 
his commission would be forfeited unless he rejoined by a certain 
day. He sailed in the ‘Castle Huntley,’ East Indiaman, which 
made a bad voyage, and landed him at Madras with only twelve 
days to reach his regiment in Bengal, and, finding it impossible 
to be in time, he resigned his commission, and went on to China 
and home in the same vessel. “I toss my cap into the air,” he 
writes to his sister, ‘‘ my commission into the sea, and bid fare- 
well to John Company and all his evil ways.” (p. 19.) They 
touch at Penang and other places in the Archipelago, and 
Brooke's imagination is on fire with all he sees. ‘ What a field 
for enterprise and adventure! but not for me, for we sail 
on, and heed not the murmurs of ungratified curiosity.” 
However, before he had reached home the idea of 
returning some day in a vessel of his own had shaped 
itself in his mind, and never gave him rest till it was 
realised. This could not be done for some years, his father, a 
retired Indian civil servant, being averse to any mercantile specu- 
lation, for which he knew that his son was not fitted. At last, 
in 1834, he so far gave way as to enable James to become part 
owner of a small brig and her miscellaneous cargo, in which he 
made a voyage to China, lost all his venture, sold his ship, and 
quarrelled with his partner, but worked hard and gained knowledge 
and experience, which served him well when his time came. His 
resolve was only confirmed by this failure, but it put an end to 
the prospect of carrying out any fresh ventures during his father’s 
life, and the next year or two were spent at home, in the temper 
expressed to his friend Cruikshank in the words, ‘‘ I envy you. I 
envy everybody who has anything to do that keeps gloom out of 
the head and the devil out of the heart.” (p. 57.) 

The probation-time, with all its broodings and heart-searchings, 
ceased when in the spring of 1836, at his father’s death, he be- 
came owner of £30,000, and free to follow his star. Within a 
few weeks he was owner of the ‘ Royalist,’ a schooner yacht of 
142 tons, in which, after a year’s preliminary cruise in the Medi- 
terranean, he started for the Eastern Archipelago in December, 
1838, bent, as he writes in his farewell letter, on ‘‘ doing some- 
thing to add to the amount of good and happiness in the world, 
especially in a way suited to my wild habits, wild education, and 
ardent love for an undue degree of personal freedom.” ‘I can 
truly say that I have no object of personal ambition, no craving 
for personal reward; these things sometimes attend on worthy 
deeds or bold enterprises, but they are, at the best, but conse- 
quences, not principal objects.” (L, p. 69.) That he was a little 
self-deceived in this we think comes out very clearly. He was an 
ambitious man, if ever there was one, but his ambition was of a 
noble type. He had weighed carefully what he intended, and the 
chances of success, before he started, and had satisfied himself 
that ‘‘territorial possession ” is ‘the best, if not the only means 
by which to acquire 2 direct and powerful influence in the Archi- 
pelago ; but any government instituted for the purpose must be 
directed to the advancement of native interests and to the deve- 
lopment of native resources, rather than by a flood of European 
colonisation.” (I., p. 75.) 

In August the little ‘Royalist’ dropped anchor at Singapore, 
and while refitting and making some changes in his crew, Brooke 
heard that one Muda Hassim, the Rajah of Sarawak, liked the 
English, hated the Dutch, and had lately rescued and sent home 
a shipwrecked crew of Englishmen. Sending on presents of sweet- 
meats and toys for his children, and red cloth and nankeen for 
Muda Hassim himself, Brooke followed, feeling his way cautiously 
in the ‘ Royalist’ amid Ilanun pirate fleets and dangerous shoals, 
until on the 15th of August he was lying off Kuching, the capital 
of Sarawak, twenty miles up a hitherto unexplored river, and ex- 
changing salutes with the Rajah. From this time he made his 
head-quarters at Sarawak, running away in the ‘ Royalist ’ occa- 
sionally for flying visits to other places on the coast of Borneo, 
He soon became confidential adviser to Muda Hassim, who had 
been for three years at war with rebel tribes. Atthe end of 1840 
he consented to take the field for the Rajah with his small band of 
Englishmen, and in December brought the four-years war to an 
end, forcing all the rebel chiefs to lay down their arms, and—a 
harder matter—persuading Muda Hassim to accept their sub- 
mission without the usual confiscations and executions. As an 
inducement to him to remain in the country, Muda Hassim 
had promised to transfer to him the government of Sarawak, 





& native cavalry corps in the first Burmese war, and invalided for | and in September, 1841, the transfer was formally made, not 
Setehafauansana ae rn without considerable pressure, and Brooke's reign began, though 
‘aa wat Cot Sir 7: Brooke, K-C.B., LL.D. By Gertrude. | +. formal ratification from the Sultan of Borneo did not 
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arrive till a year later. And now at last he is content, and can 
write home, ‘‘ As for the demon Time, I know not how he flies. 
Day succeeds day, month month, and I have no ennui,—none of 
that longing to be doing something, and the aversion to be 
employed on trifles.” (I., p. 180.) Six years followed of 
steady work and internal organisation and development, and 
rapid and well-planned strokes at the pirate tribes who 
haunted the coast and neighbouring Sakarran and Sare- 
bus rivers. The result has rarely been surpassed, for the 
man proved himself a born ruler, sagacious, daring, and patient. 
‘‘ All about me would plunge forward, and cause the shedding of 
blood, and innocent blood. Patience, patience, then, patience !” 
He has to impress on his followers that good government will 
surely, but slowly, win confidence; it must be made to fit like 
clothes, and will impress its stamp on the people. But the evils 
of bad government do not cease with it ; its subjects, ‘like a 
distrustful dog, snap and skulk away, long after they are blessed 
with a kind master.” 

The first and crucial reform measure was the absolute and 
stern prohibition of intertribal wars—the curse of Borneo—in 
all the Sarawak territory ; the second, a simple code, founded on 
the old Bornean laws, which was published at once, and adminis- 
tered in open Courts at Kuching, in which native officers sat as 
Judges, under the presidency of the Rajah himself. Next, trade 
was encouraged, as far as the small means at Brooke’s disposal 
allowed, and settlers flocked in from all sides to Sarawak as to a 
city of refuge, until in the summer of 1846, when the Admiral of 
the station, Sir IT’, Cochrane, visited Kuching to inspect and 
report home, the population of Kuching had risen from 1,500 to 
upwards of 12,000, mud huts had been replaced by handsome 
houses, life and property were safe, the people lightly taxed, 
contented, and loyal, while peace reigned in all her borders. 

Brooke visited England in 1847, and was received with accla- 
mation by the whole country. He went to Windsor and was 
knighted, and returned as Consul-General of Borneo, Commis- 
sioner of Trade, and Governor of the new settlement of Labuan, 
founded at his suggestion. But now, when his fortunes 
seemed secure, came six years of adversity. Fierce attacks 
commenced in Parliament on him and his Government. 
Joseph Hume and Cobden became the tools of discharged 
agents and jealous traders, and, in spite of refutation after 
refutation, and the unanimous witness of every naval officer 
who had been employed on the station, memorialised one weak 
Government after another, until they had obtained a Commission 
of Inquiry on the spot, before whom Brooke was to appear and 
justify his proceedings against the pirate tribes, and his position 
as British Consul-General and Commissioner for Trade. ‘The 
proceedings dragged on till 1855. The Commissioners sat at 
Labuan, and waited in vain for evidence in support of the charges 
against Brooke, while remonstrances, protests, and addresses in 
his favour poured in from all sides. The persecution collapsed 
shamefully and ignominiously, and the tardy approval of her 
Majesty’s Government of ‘‘the manner in which you have dis- 
charged the duties entrusted to you as her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner,” at length, in the autumn of 1855, reached the Rajah. 
But in the meantime he had been thoroughly soured, and his 
work crippled, No Queen’s ship had visited Sarawak for years. 
The native chiefs believed him to be abandoned by England, and 
piracy was lifting its head again, while his private means were 
exhausted. While brooding over his wrongs, and the grudging 
amends which had been made, his perfect justification and triumph 
came in the most unexpected and terrible form. The Chinese 
colony rose on the night of February 18, 1857, burnt the Rajah’s 
house and the public buildings, and murdered several of his 
officers, Brooke himself escaping by fighting his way out 
and swimming a creek. He threw himself at once on the 
warlike tribe of the Sakarran Dyaks, the pirates whom he 
had so lately tamed, and in a few days was again in his 
capital, more powerful than ever, while the remnant of the 
Chinese had escaped over the border. His worst enemies in 
England were now silenced, while some frankly owned the wrong 
they had done him, and from that day Sarawak was safe. But 
her founder, stricken down by illness, was soon obliged to resign 
the active government, and spent his last years in a cottage on 
Dartmoor, purchased by funds subscribed by his admirers at 
home, varied only by two short visits to Sarawak, now a consular 
station and the dépét of a powerful English company. The dis- 
pute between Brooke and his nephew, whom he left in charge on 
his return to England, is lightly touched in this book, and 
readers are left to infer that the nephew was entirely in the 
wrong. In justice to the memory of a gallant and loyal English- 





man, itshould have been told that the cause of difference was th. 
resolute opposition of the nephew to his uncle’s proposal to fuse 
Sarawak under the protection of Louis Napoleon. It would ban 

been better to have omitted all allusion to the quarrel, or to fans 
given the facts. P 

“* My policy in Sarawak,” writes Rajah Brooke, in 1850. « has 
been high-handed against evil-doers. Your slip-shod policy is in the 
end a bloody and a cruel one.” (Vol. IL, p. 32.) Truer words 
were never spoken, and we could wish the lesson were taken to heart 
by those who will decide England’s course on this Eastern Ques. 
tion in 1877. In another sentence of the same date, we think 
he gives the key to the misunderstanding and persecution which 
dogged him for six years. ‘I have a fixedness of purpose, and 
a devotion to any cause I embrace, so unfortunately mixed up 
with a lightness of temper and a scoffing playfulness, and an 
abhorrence of cant, that the solemn and silly will never compre- 
hend my character, and the suspicious and worldly never wilt 
trust and always will abuse me.” (IL., p.34.) His great venture 
was made at the moment when England was in her meanest 
humour as to her colonial and imperial destinies, and now that 
she has recovered her senses, let us trust that the life’s work of 
James Brooke will be valued and treasured. 

In the short preface by General Jacob—of all living Englishmen 
probably the best judge in such a cause—the pith of the book is 
given in five lines, with which we will conclude :—* It furnishes 
a lesson in the government of Eastern people which those who 
have to deal with them will do well to study ; it shows with what 
facility a false cry can be raised, and how, in the name of 
humanity, humanity may suffer.” 





TURKISH SATRAPS IN ASIA AND EGYPT.* 
Mr. Joun Barker, who had received a business training in the 
office of Mr. Thellusson, the ‘ millionaire” banker, went to Con- 
stantinopie apparently about the end of last century, where for a 
time he acted as secretary to the British Ambassador, Mr. John 
Spencer Smith. Leaving his service, Mr. Barker proceeded to 
Aleppo, where he fixed his residence, and through the long 
period of thirty-three years he continued to act, either there or 
at Alexandria as the consular agent of the East India Company, 
and latterly of the Imperial Government. At Alexandria he was 
a good deal mixed up with the movements surrounding the 
attempts of Mehemet Ali to carve a new kingdom for 
himself out of the decayed limbs of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. After his retirement, Mr. Barker continued to reside 
mostly in the East, and died at his residence in the northern 
Levant in the autumn of 1848. Mr. Barker was thus about half 
a century in the East, living in constant intercourse with all sorts 
of people,—Pashas, Arabs, Druses, Copts, Armenians, Jews, 
and Europeans. His business led him continually to all manner 
of places, and mixed him up intimately in many of the stirring 
events of the time. He cafries us back to the days when the 
strangely insatiable genius of Napoleon Bonaparte led him to seek 
dominion in Egypt and Asia, to the time of the Greek War of 
Independence, and the Russian war of 1829. He makes us 
familiar with the fact that rebel pashas are for ever causing 
havoc in one portion or another of Syria, devastating a country 
where mighty empires once had their seat. A book written from 
materials gathered in such a life ought to be most interesting ané 
valuable. And interesting to a certain extent it undoubtedly is, 
but of independent historic value it has little or none. The com- 
piler, Mr. Edward Barker, whose own experiences, of course, 
cover the last three out of the five Sultans, has obviously had 
no notion of how to use his magerials, and often appears 
more intent upon making it clear that his father enjoyed 
the confidence and esteem of titled personages, ambassadors, 
generals and admirals, princes and pashas, than on letting us see 
into the life of a strange community with his father’s eyes. We 
get all manner of irrelevant matters thus mixed up together, 
stumbling on the ‘ Andrassy Note” almost at the beginning 
of the book, and are continually pulled up by the necessity of 
discriminating which is the father’s opinion regarding things long 
ago, and the son’s about last week’s newspaper article or the 
latest phase of the Turkish muddle. The book in parts would 
almost lead one to say that its only raison d’étre was to be found 
in the new interest which Turkey has lately caused in England, 
and that it was published mainly in order to enable Mr. 
Edward Barker to express certain rather indistinct and sometimes 








* Syria and Egypt under the Last Five Sultans of Turkey. Being Experiences during 
Fifty Years of Mr. Consul-General Barker. Edited by his Son, Edward B. Bb. 
Barker. London: 8S. Tinsley. 
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contradictory opinions about Turkish affairs. We really believe, 
however, that this unsatisfactory impression is caused more by 
the compiler’s inexperience than anything else. He is anxious to 
have his say on the Eastern Quesiion, no doubt, but also he has 
not digested his materials, and does not see the proportionate 
yalues of them, so that we get an odd jumble, instead of a con- 
nected narrative, A full third of the first volume is, for example, 
taken up with letters from and to that eccentric wanderer and 
misanthrope, Lady Hester Stanhope, hardly a line of which is of 
the least value towards helping the reader to understand the East. 
The fact is, however, that the title of the book is itself also an 
injudicious misnomer. Syria and Eqypt under the Last Five Sultans 
raises great expectations, which when unfulfilled are liable to induce 
disappointment in the mind of the reader. Had Mr. Barker called 
these memorials of his father’s day and his own by some more 
modest title, it is quite likely that we might have refrained in a 
great measure from this grumble. 

For there is, after all, a considerable amount of amusement, 
and something of value, in these two volumes; and they are 
printed in such beautiful, large type, that when one goes to them 
for amusement, instead of serious instruction, one finds nota little 
worth reading. At the very opening of the book, we get a 
story of the reception of an English envoy by the first Sultan of 
the five—Sultan Selin—which presents us with a most startling 
contrast to the way these things are done now-a-days. The 
Giaour, the Infidel envoy, was treated in those days much likea 
criminal. Compelled to wait any number of hours outside the 
tumble-down palace of his “ Sublimity” the Padishah, he was at 
length, after drinking coffee in an ante-room, badly furnished— 
it was before the merry days of English loans—dragged into 
the Presence between two guards, his retinue and himself 
divested of their swords, and fur pelisses—although it was 
in the middle of summer—flung indiscriminately on their 
shoulders. In the presence chamber the ambassador and his 
suite halted about twenty paces from the seat of the drowsy 
Sovereign, who, after a time, sleepily turned his head and asked 
the Grand Vizier who this Infidel was. Being answered that he 
was a ‘‘slave of the King of England sent to solicit his favour, 
and to lay a letter at the foot of the throne,” the monarch again, 
after a time, asked “if they had fed the dog and clothed him,” 
and on getting an answer in the affirmative, said, ‘‘ Very well, be 
it so,” and that was all that passed, except that during the 
audience two colossal negroes stood by the throne, calling out, 
‘Turn them out,” ‘* Turn them out,” and making hideous faces 
at the party. Contrast this picture with the one given the other 
day of General Ignatieff’s contemptuous treatment of the present 
Sultan, and one gets reminded of the ‘development ” which 
Turkey has undergone in three-quarters of a century. 

Much curious information may be picked up here and there 
through the book about Turkishypasha government or no- 
government; we can only find space for a story or two, first 
premising that the more one looks at Turkish history, the more one 
wonders that Englishmen should have needed Bulgarian massacres 
to convince them that if there was justice in the universe vengeance 
must one day overtake the Turkish oppressor. Speaking of the year 
1800, for instance, Mr. Barker says, “In those days, putting a 
wealthy man to death and seizing all his property was an every-day 
occurrence ?” What, we wonder, has it ever been before or since ? 
Had the wide domains camped upon by the Turks not been some 
of the fairest and most fertile in the world, had the races they sub- 
dued not been endowed with every gift almost save military skill 
and courage, the Turkish Empire must have been a waste 
long ago. It was this oppression, says Mr. Barker the younger, 
and not religious fanaticism, which lay at the root of all the 
petty rebellions which have been chronic in Turkey for cen- 
turies, but what is that to the purpose? ‘The fanaticism caused the 
Oppression in the first instance, which was not so much in the 
blood as in the creed. ‘There were grotesque aspects of the 
endless bickering and butchery sometimes though, and we 
prefer at present to recount some of these,—as, for instance, 
the odd indifference to anarchy which prevailed when rival parties 
carried on a sort of war in Aleppo—the Janissaries and the 
Shereefs—for control of the city, or rather of the plunder. Much 
shooting characterised this ‘‘ eight years’” war, and very little 
murder, so that the people took the powder-burning among their 
amusements, One day, we are told, the firing began earlier than 
usual, and the people on the terraces of the houses cried to 
those below, with a certain dry humour of indifference,—“* Yahoo, 
hallo there! What a hurry you are in, won't you let us drink a 
cup of coffee befere we begin?” 





uncommon for a few daring spirits in those days to lay 
hold of a fort or a town and put it and the neighbour- 
hood under contribution, and sometimes the Turkish Governor 
would thus be so completely in the power of factions in his 
Pashalic that he would be dependent on private friendship or even 
on Consular assistance for his living. ‘This seems to have been for a 
considerable time the case with Aleppo, but there came a Pasha to 
the town, called Jelall il Deen, or T‘chapan Oglou (‘‘a Son of the 
Shepherd ”), who turned the tables on the factions there, and ina 
small way enacted the tragedy of Sultan Mahmoud over again. The 
Janissary party was the strongest in the place at the time, and Jelall 
determined to put them down, but for a time dissembled, in true 
Oriental style, till they should be thrown off their guard. When 
he had succeeded in making the people believe that there was no 
harm in him, he invited twenty of the chiefs of the faction to a 
banquet, and slew them all, along with their attendants. This 
same Pasha was quite a model Turkish tyrant in his way. On his 
first arrival, he walked through the streets of Aleppo incognito, 
accompanied by an executioner, ‘ with the express, deliberate 
design of cutting off the heads of a few wretched shopkeepers, as 
a thing of course, which is always done by Pashas, to show and 
establish their authority in a new government.” He seized five 
innocent people, and had them killed on the spot. On another 
occasion he put two innocent men to death, merely as an adver- 
tisement to the inhabitants that he was ‘all there,” he having 
had the usual Turkish dread of a popular insurrection. The 
business of such men is to rob and oppress, and they do their 
work as impartially as they can on the Christians ; com- 
mitting frauds also on the central Government with as 
much pleasure and often as much impunity as upon unfor- 
tunate traders and workpeople. No wonder that all beneath 
them be vile, and more or less given to roguery and deceit. Cun- 
ning is the only weapon left to the down-trodden. Theft would 
seem to be viewed as a fine art, indeed, by certain tribes in Syria, 
and Mr. Barker tells a good story of a Greek Christian pedlar 
who went hawking Manchester goods amongst some ‘lurkomans. 
Perceiving a lad of the tribe surreptitiously abstract a piece of 
chintz print, the pedlar rose to go after him and recover his pro- 
perty, but the boy’s father prevented him, saying, ‘‘ Sit down, IL 
will pay you the value. It is my son’s first attempt, and I would 
be sorry that he should receive a check.” There are many other 
good stories of this kind in these volumes, but we can only find 
room for the following, which serves to show that, oppressor 
though he be, the Turk does not always get the best of it:— 

“ An amusing story is told of a Kadee at Latakia. One Deeb Naomi, 
a Christian, had a law-suit, and having gained his cause, urged the 
Kadee to give him the document legalising his claim, and putting him 
in possession of the disputed land. But the Kadee, as usual, wished to 
prolong the delivery, in orderto weary the patience of, the postulant, 
and induce him to give more fee-money than he (the Kadee) was 
entitled to. Deeb Naomi was tired of coming every day to ask for his 
paper, but was resolved not to pay more than usual. He therefore, to 
bring about this result, bethought him of a plan. He made up a large 
bundle, and carried it under his cloak, and going to the house of one of 
the Kadee’s wives, knocked at the door. A black female slave came to 
the door, and half opening it, asked what he wanted. Deeb Naomi 
asked in his turn if this was the Kadee’shouse. ‘Yes,’ was the answer. 
—‘ Then,’ said he, ‘I am commissioned by the Kadee to deliver here a 
loaf of sugar, some coffee, and sweetmeats, because the Kadee has 
heard good news, and intends to spend the evening in the harem gaily. 
But wait, Iam afraid I have made a blunder. Is this the house of 
the first wife, or of the second wife?’—‘ Of the first wife.,—* Oh!’ said 
he, as if suddenly startled, ‘ what a mistake I have made! don’t upbraid 
me, I am so sorry. He then went to the house of the other wife, and 
acted the same scene over again. In both cases the two wives over- 
heard what he had said, for the door was ajar; and this he intended 
they should. After sunset the Kadee came to the house of the second 
wife, and knocked at the door, but he could not get admittance. At 
last, after knocking several times, the lady cried out from the court- 
yard, ‘Go to the house of your favourite, and make merry; I am not 
worthy of the good things,—the sweetmeats and coffee. You are not 
wanted here.’ Not able to get in (for in Turkey there are no latch- 
keys), he went to the house of his first wife, and knocked at the door. 
The same reception awaited him there, with much additional recrimi- 
nations: that a young wife was a treasure; that it was only in her 
society he could be gay; he had better go there. Finding it useless to 
remonstrate with the lady in her present mood, which he had learnt by 
long experience boded no good, and not willing to be left out in the cold, 
he wert to a friend’s house and begged for a night’s lodging. His 
friend and he talked the matter over, and from the words which had 
fallen, suspected that some trick had been played on him; and then it 
struck him that it ‘could be no other than that rascal of a Christian.’ 
The next day he went to a neighbour whose house was next to bis, and 
by means of a ladder got over the wall, and into the courtyard of the 
second wife's habitation, but no protestations of his could persuade her 
of his innocence. The same thing occurred when he afterwards went 





It was not, we learn, | when he thought the Kadee’s wrath was somewhat abated, went to the 


to the first wife’s apartments. The presents of coffee, sugar, &c., be- 
came an Oriental apple of discord, and it was some time before he 
heard the end of the matter. A few days afterwards, Deeb Naomi, 
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Court of Law, and asked for his paper. The Kadee, glad to get rid of , 
him, and fearing a worse trick, ordered the document to be given to | 
him, and told him never to show his face there again.” 


The greater part of the second volume is taken up with events | 


more or less closely connected with the Court of Mehemet Ali, | 


Mr 


and with his schemes of conquest and independence. | 


Barker, Senior, gives in the letters, memoranda, and official 
papers collected by his son an interesting and cften amusing 
account of this great Turkish Pasha,—a man of no mean 
energy and abilities, and fully endowed with the gift of 
finding the means to carry out his large designs. Like his | 
descendant, Ismael, he was a keen trader, as well as an ambitious | 
prince and warrior, and the history of how he managed to screw 
long prices out of the merchants for his cotton is quite worthy 
to rank alongside the best exploits of the present Viceroy. His 
bankruptcy was also often predicted, and yet he found the means 
to pull through. Of the two, we should say he was the more 
prudent and practical man, and had European jealousies let him 
alone, he would no doubt have wrested Syria, at least, from the 
Porte. Ebrahim Pasha, Mehemet’s son, is less familiarly presented 
to us, but he, too, seems to have been a man of energy and a con- 
siderable soldier, and had evidently a great esteem for Mr. Barker 
and his family. It appears that his rank as a pasha was higher than 
that of his father, but his pride was not greater. ‘I never had a 
master,” said Mehemet Ali proudly, to Mr. Barker, when re- 
counting to him some of the steps by which he had risen from an 
Albanian villager to be lord of Egypt, on the occasion of their 
first interview together. Besides the politics and schemes of 
Mehemet Ali, we get glimpses of the cross-purposes and intrigues 
of the Courts of Europe, which, if containing nothing new, are at 
least interesting in a way just now, particularly the signs of English 
blow-hot-and-cold diplomacy, and help to make, on the whole, 
a fairly readable book. Reduced to one-half, or filled with material 
of a quality more uniform with the best, it would have been more 
readable. The best feature is, after all, the anecdotes, but the 
insight we get into Mr. Barker’s private character and mode of life 
is also not unpleasant. He appears to have been a firm-handed, 
upright English gentleman, who interested himself intelligently 
in all the public affairs of his time, and who also did what he 
could to ameliorate the condition of those around him. We will 
close this notice with one more story. It is .of a Sultan who 
commanded a schoolmaster to teach an ass to read, on pain of 
death :— 

“ The poor wretch, seeing the bowstring before his eyes, said to the 
Sultan, ‘Ido not despair of doing what you command, for all your 
Majesty’s orders must be obeyed; but as children require a year to 
learn, and a man grown up two years, a donkey would certainly require 
three years.’ This the Sultan found reasonable, and granted. On going 
home, his wife said to the schoolmaster, ‘ How can you be such a goose 
as to expect to escape? the time must come when you will be put to 
death!’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘I have three chances,—either that the Sultan 
should die, or the donkey should die, or that I should die myself.’” 


| 
| 





THE DEPRIVED BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER.* 
Tars most fascinating biography was written shortly after the 
death of its subject, bya member of the Bishop’s household, who 
‘* wrote these papers on purpose to keep his glorious character 
fresh in his mind, when by age or oppression other things might 
wear out.” To him and to the venerable editor we are indebted 
for a book of singular value and interest, which not only adds to 
our knowledge of England and her Church in the seventeenth 
century, but also introduces us to a personality which it is impos- 
sible to regard without feelings of reverence and even of affection. 
The original manuscript, which for the last fifty years has been in 
the possession of Mr. Evans, has been scrupulously reproduced, 
and we have no fear that the deprived Bishop of Gloucester 
will be forgotten in the future so completely and so unjustly asin 
the past. He deserves to live in the memory of every Englishman. 

Robert Frampton was born at Pimpern, near Blandford, in 1622. 
His father, not unlike Latimer’s, was ‘‘ an honest yeoman, pos- 
sessed of a small farm of about thirty pound per annum,” an 
eminently pious and charitable man, ‘‘ who thanked God he 
never found a lie in the mouth of any one child he had to make 
an excuse.” At the age of fifteen Robert left the free school at 
Blandford for Corpus, Oxford, but the Puritan reforms which 
Mr. Fox Bourne has sketched for us in his Life of Locke were 
still to come, and his tutor was so slothful that Frampton eagerly 
availed himself of an opportunity to migrate to Christ Church, 
where he took his B.A. degree in 1641, ‘‘ his readiness in speak- 
ing both Latin and Greek eminently serving him to disappoint 








* The Life of Robert Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester, deprived as a Non-Juror, 1689. 
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many a pert ‘courser,’ as they were then called.” When the 
Covenant became a test, he left Oxford without his M.A. d 

and became master of the free school at Gillingham. The 
civil war was at its height, and he was harassed “by one . 
Gage, who from a tailor was advanced to the degree of an 
officer and a quartermaster in the rebel army.” Gage, having 
been worsted in an argument and in an appeal to fists, laid an in. 
formation against Frampton before John Fry, “‘ after one of the 
infamous regicides ” (probably the ‘‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Phray” 
of the death-warrant), who had been converted by the exactions 
of Prince Maurice from a friend of the Royal cause into an un- 
sparing enemy. Fry tried to adjust the quarrel, but Gage made 
two more attacks on his formidable opponent, who approved 
himself a ‘‘ stout man ” with the cudgel, and beat off the quarter. 
master with disgrace. Finally, Fry ‘‘ was forced to interpose, 
and enjoin Mr. Frampton to keep the peace, and let the good 
people of the land be quiet.” But Frampton took part in more 
perilous encounters than those with Quartermaster Gage :— 

‘‘Mr. Frampton and his four brothers had been in the engagement at 
Hambleton Hill, his brothers all wounded, and he with them some time 
a prisoner in a church, from whence he contrived an escape, and was 
obliged to fly and abscond for the same. Nor will I omit one instanee 
of the courage, yea, the piety, erga parentes at least, of the family. In 
the evening after that fight, his good old father was informed of the 
death of all his sons, and being in great pain (but then was relieved 
before morning) by the account one of his daughters (Sarah) gave 
him of the number of the slain; she, going in the night alone two 
miles with a lantern, and viewing every dead body in quest of her 
brothers; and though she knew not till the next day where they were, 
concluded they were not dead; though one was so wounded, and had 
spent so much blood, that he was forced to creep to his prison upon his 
hands and knees.” 

Shortly after this Frampton was privately ordained by Bishop 
Skinner, of Oxford, Chillingworth’s former tutor, who, according 
to Warton, “ was supposed to be the only bishop who conferred 
holy orders during the suppression of our Church and hierarchy.” 
As he had, in the pulpit and elsewhere, the courage of his opinions, 
and was a passionate advocate of monarchy and episcopacy, he 
speedily found it prudent to accept the post of domestic chaplain 
to the Earl of Elgin, in whose family, and that of his sister, “ the 
great Countess of Devonshire, and the repairer of the breaches 
of that noble family,” he saw much of Waller, Denham, Samuel 
Butler, and Hobbes, the last of whom, “after he had heard 
him urge the divinity of our Saviour, from St. John i. 1, 
said that if Mr. Frampton was an old man, he should 
have believed him.” He frequently visited London with his 
lord’s household, and won a great reputation as a preacher, 
especially in urging the claims of ‘‘those that the wickedness of 
the times had persecuted into strange cities.” During his resi- 
dence in the Elgin family he was consulted by the Countess of 
Devonshire with regard to the proposal of ‘that monstrous 
villain, Oliver Cromwell,” for a marriage (which ultimately took 
place) between her grandgen, Robert Rich, and his youngest 
daughter, Frances, and ‘ modestly replied that as a divine he 
should resolve her ladyship in the words of St. Paul, ‘ With such 
a one, no, not to eat.’” It should be noted that the author of 
this Life states that Charles Cavendish, the Countess’s son, who 
was killed at the battle of Gainsborough, and whose epitaph was 
written by Waller, fell by the hand of Oliver himself, whereas 
Cromwell, in one of his letters (Carlyle’s No. VII.), declares 
that ‘‘ my Captain-Lieutenant slew him with a thrust under his 
short ribs.” The Countess always retained a lively regard for 
Frampton, made him a noble present of plate on his marriage, 
and selected him to preach her funeral sermon. 

In 1655 he was appointed Chaplain to the Turkey Company’s 
factory at Aleppo. In reply to his *patron’s remonstrances, he 
“frankly told his lordship that he hoped, even among Turks, to 
have an opportunity freely to bewail the base behaviour of them 
that were hardly Christians, and be out of the sight of them that 
had so barbarously imbrued their hands in the blood of their 
Sovereign.” His test-sermon before the Company—they had re- 
jected a proposal to send him before “the Tryers (a sort of 
hypocrites too well known to need a character)"”—gave such 
satisfaction that his salary was fixed at double that of any of his 
predecessors, viz., one hundred pounds per annum, beside the 
diet of himself, servant, and horses. The whole record of his 
sixteen years’ residence at Aleppo is full of interest, but 
must be passed over very briefly here. How the good ship the 
‘ Antelope’ was nearly cast away off the Land’s End, and how the 
voyagers felt the shock of an earthquake off Zante ; the life and 
death of Mr. Hext at Scanderoon, ‘‘a mighty promoter of the 
interest of the Greeks ;” how Frampton learnt Arabic, F rench, 


and Italian, and made a collection of Arabic proverbs ; his popu- 
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larity among Mussulmans and Christians of both rites; how the 
«more civilised” Turks evade the observance of the “grand 
Impostor’s Law,” —even for Prideaux, Mahommed was “‘ the wicked 
impostor ;” how he confirmed the weak in the faith, and at the 
imminent peril of his own life, reclaimed apostates to Islamism, the 
reader will find set forth with abundance of vivid detail and quaint 
and characteristic anecdote. He visited Constantinople on the 
business of the Company, with an escort which he led like an 
old Cavalier, threatening to “set a bullet in the heart of any who 
should pretend to fly ;” journeyed to Jerusalem, ‘that once eye 
of the world,” and the holy places, and though an expert swimmer, 
was nearly drowned in the Jordan ; and saw Tripoli, Damascus, 
and Egypt. Among his acquaintances were the French traveller 


Chardin, and Pococke the Orientalist. Frampton paid a short visit. 


to England in 1666, and preached in the City and at Whitehall 
while men’s minds were still full of the terror of the Great Fire. 
On October 10, the public fast-day, Pepys, after eating herrings 
at the Dog Tavern, went to church, “ and there was Mr. Framp- 
ton in the pulpit, whom they cry up so much; a young man, 
and of a mighty ready tongue. I heard a little of his sermon.” 
And on January 20, 1667, he heard him a second time. ‘I think 
the best sermon, for goodness and oratory, without affectation or 
study, that ever I heard in my life. The truth is, that he 
preaches the most like an apostle that ever I heard man; and it 
was much the best time that ever I spent in my life at church.” 
During this visit he married Mrs. Mary Canning, after a mutual 
attachment of twelve years. She was mighty in the Roman con- 
troversy, and was, we are assured, a yoke-fellow worthy such a 
husband ; but we hear little else of her, and she died in 1680. 
Frampton resigned the chaplaincy at Aleppo in 1671, and re- 
turned finally to England in May, where his company ‘“ brought 
the first news of the Dutch fleet being out, so well our cruisers 
kept the watch.” 
Two months after his return he became Preacher at the Rolls, 
and in 1673 was promoted to the Deanery of Gloucester. The 
King had been disposed to resent two sermgns, one on Solebay 
Fight, in which Frampton made a too personal appeal to the 
Sovereign on behalf of the survivors and of the widows and 
orphans of the slain; and another on ‘the Atheism which, he 
said, did so abound and appeared in such eminent places, even 
daring to approach the Court itself, that they bare up themselves 
as if they could plead a toleration.” But in a personal interview 
he made his peace with Charles, and observed that ‘‘ had he been 
the greatest rebel to be supposed, the King’s gentle way of repri- 
manding was enough to have made him a convert.” He had 
refused an offer of the living of Deptford, in spite of the importuni- 
ties of Evelyn, who lived in the parish, and who speaks of Frampton 
as ‘‘not only a very pious and holy man, but excellent in the pulpit 
for the moving affections ;” but he accepted two small livings in 
his native county, and spent the winter of each year in Gloucester, 
and the summer in Dorset. Though undeniably a pluralist, 
“he was such a good sewer for the poor that not one shilling 
of all the several preferments he had in England ever came to 
the hands of his executors, nor so much by a thousand pounds 
as he brought out of ‘Turkey, so large was his charity.” In 1681, 
in spite of all his efforts with his friends, and even with the King 
in person, to prevent his nomination, he was made Bishop of 
Gloucester, and took up his residence in his cathedral city, with 
4 country retreat at Standish. He was a pattern bishop, skilled 
to teach by precept and example, a good administrator and man 
of business, keeping up a mild but firm discipline over his clergy, 
Visiting regularly the remote and neglected portions of his diocese, 
and insisting on the orderly and regular performance of the ser- 
vices of the Church. In spite of an occasional brush with “the 
cattle they call Quakers,” and an insuperable aversion to con- 
venticles, he seems to have won the respect and affection even of 
the Nonconformists of his diocese. He belonged to the ultra- 
Anglican school of Laud, and was not free from acertain want of 
intellectual breadth which has characterised that school down to our 
own day. But he was tolerant for his time. ‘‘ When aservant of the 
justice of the peace and some others began to deface the windowsand 
seats of [a certain] meeting-house (which was a converted barn), 


of Denmark, when her father was on the throne, he compared 
the “‘ images of the Papists” with those of the heathen :— 

“ The Princess that Sunday dined with the King, who asked her who 

preached in his chapel; says she, ‘ The Bishop of Gloster.’—‘ Why, then,” 
says the King, ‘Nanny, thou hadst, I am sure, an excellent sermon ;” 
and then, speaking to the Queen, said, ‘Madam, I take that Bishop of 
Gloster to be as good a man and as excellent a preacher as everI 
knew; I have heard him often with great satisfaction, I think never 
any with the like.’” 
The next day the subject of his discourse was noised abroad, and 
the Queen was greatly incensed ; while the King, to his credit, 
persisted that Frampton ‘“‘ wasa good man, and would neither de- 
part from the truth nor encourage faction.” The King was, 
however, seriously offended by a sermon which the Bishop 
preached on the suspension of his colleague of London, wherein, 
with suggestive references to Marian times, he exhorted his 
hearers to steadiness in their religion; but the Archbishop and 
the Bishop of Ely pleaded his cause with the King, and 
James was pacified. When the Declaration of Indulgence 
was promulgated, he had to make head against the 
Roman Catholics and Nonconformists combined, and their oppo- 
sition was so bitter ‘‘ that he was once in the mind to resign his 
bishopric, and once more, if possible, to settle himself among the 
more agreeable neighbours, the Turks,” but his friend, Bishop 
Fell, dissuaded him. He kept a Popish priest from being a pre- 
bendary of his Cathedral, and when the declaration concerning 
liberty of conscience was sent down to his diocese, he despatched 
a servant forthwith to order his clergy not to read it. ‘And so 
it fell out that but very few of the clergy complied with that 
order, and one that did was left by his whole congregation, who 
all followed an ancient lady out of the church.” Then came the 
famous petition of the Bishops, Frampton’s alleged part in which 
we must let his biographer relate in his own words :— 

“Tt was signed by eight that were present, of which the Bishop of 
Gloster was one, and by two that were absent. Nor did this good 
man withdraw but upon the forenamed business of preventing its 
being read in his diocese, where some were more officious than in 
other dioceses, depending upon the lenity of the Bishop. He was 
absent, and the day of delivering being come, the Bishop of Ely 
pressed their going to the King without him, which the Arch- 
bishop opposed, as well to have him for whom the King had an 
affection, and who was as hearty in the cause as any, to be at the 
delivery of a petition to which he was a party, and showed them a 
letter that he would with God’s leave be with them time enough that 
day to deliver it, and says he, ‘J am sure our brother Robert of Gloster 
with his black mare are on the gallop.’ But the Bishop of Ely prevailed 
with his Grace to go (providentially to keep the sacred number, as ’tis 
called, of seven), and so they did, but half-an-hour before the Bishop of 
Gloster came, who with greater regret went with them to the Tower 
than he would have had to have been sent with them, and there offered 
to go singly on the morrow with his own petition, which the good 
Primate dissuaded him from, saying, ‘ Brother, there will come a time 
when your constancy and courage may do the Church more service.’ 
cee oee Though under no confinement, the Bishop of Gloster spent 
most of his time in the Tower with his brethren, and when with- 
drawing at night, his coach was pressed with multitudes of people for 
his benediction. One Sunday during their confinement he preached at 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and going thence, the people on both sides of 
the way to his lodgings in Barge Yard kneeled down to have his 
blessing.” 

When James in his progress visited Gloucester, he treated the 
Bishop with studied disrespect, who on his part, while professing 
his perfect loyalty to his Sovereign, set at naught the orders of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and in the case of Magdalen 
College espoused the cause of the ejected Fellows, refusing to re- 
cognise the documents signed ‘‘ Bonaventure Epis. Madaurensis.” 
And in an interview with the King he did not shrink from putting 
in his plea on behalf of Compton, Bishop of London, who had 
been suspended from his spiritual functions, and lay under the 
King’s heavy displeasure. The day soon came when James was 
in need of his assistance. In his address of respect to the Prince 
of Orange on his arrival in London, Frampton besought him to 
take care of his lawful and much-injured Sovereign, and had 
‘‘ this sour answer, ‘ I will take care of the Church.’” He refused 
to have a hand in the form of thanksgiving for the Prince's land- 
ing, and in a sermon preached before William quoted a signifi- 
cant anecdote of Cineas and Pyrrhus, on which the Prince 
remarked that the Bishop of Gloucester did not seem to expecta 





he ordered them to forbear, saying that it was no sign of true | 
religion to affront a false, and that these people were yet Christians, | 
though mistaken in their way.” Its many indications of the state | 
of religious feeling in England and in the Established Church | 
before the Revolution would alone suffice to give this book a| 
real importance for the historical student. 


translation. He supported James's claims and “ indefeasible 
right” in the Convention Parliament, and when the majority 
decided that the throne was vacant, the Bishop entered 
his protest in very large characters. Refusing to take 
the oath to William and Mary, he was suspended on 
February 13. Among those who sought to induce him to 


comply was Thomas Firmin, to whom the Bishop replied, ‘Iam 


But the time was at hand when the good Bishop was to acta part | growing old, ’tis true, but did never think I should have been so 


on a greater stage. Preaching at Whitehall before the Princess | 


‘old as to be upbraided with Nonconformity, by you that area 
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Nonconformist to all Christendom, besides a few lousy sectaries 
in Poland,’ alluding to his Socinian tenets.” But entreaties, 
promises, and blandishments were all unavailing, and on August 
1, 1691, he was finally deprived of his bishopric, and inhibited from 
preaching, his sermon on the previous Sunday having been from 
the text, ‘‘Give an account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest 
be no longer steward.” Through the influence of the Bishop of 
London, and ‘“‘another person very gracious with the new 
governors,” the authorities connived at his retaining the vicarage 
of his favourite Standish. The almost universal good-will which 
he had won during his tenure of the bishopric stood him repeat- 
edly in good stead ; but he was arrested on the discovery of the 
Assassination Plot, and brought before the Council, on a charge 
of ‘* supporting and encouraging the enemies to the Government, 
and of printing letters missive collecting money ” for the benefit 
of the deprived clergy. His bearing on this occasion can scarcely 
fail to remind the readers of Bishop Sprat’s marvellous narrative 
of the ‘‘ flower-plot ” conspiracy. When his case was represented 
to the King, William was pleased to say, like his two predecessors, 
that he always took the Bishop of Gloucester for an honest man, 
and with expressions of pity for his straitened circumstances, 
ordered his immediate discharge without fees. While under 
arrest, he was visited by many persons of distinction, especially 
the Duchess of Devonshire, and a daughter of Judge Jeffreys. 
The latter was but repaying the obligation which the Bishop had 
laid upon her family, by visiting her unhappy father in the Tower. 
We must quote this ‘‘ memorable passage ” in full :— 

“The Lord Chancellor Jeffreys’ fate and usage at the Revolution is 
well known, who, making his escape in a sea-habit, was apprehended, 
and with much disgrace and insult committed to the Tower. And there 
he lay sick with the gout and disconsolate enough, not one soul of the 
many he had preferred and befriended when in power giving him a 
visit ; when the Bishop of Gloucester, scarcely acquainted with him [but 
his biographor bas already mentioned his dining with Jeffreys], and 
never obliged by him, gave him a friendly visit, and found him sitting 
in a low chair, with a long beard on, and a small pot of water by him, 
and weeping with himself; his tears were, as the Bishop observed, very 
great ones, to which he was used to apply the old observation of 
worvddxpvor rav ‘Hpawy vives. He accosts him in a Christian style, and 
says, ‘My lord, I see you are disconsolate; I find you weeping. If, 
my lord, either of these be upon the score of the hardships you labour 
under at present, e’en cast away the one and dry up the other, as un- 
worthy either a man or a Christian. But if they are from the 
reflection you make from your past life, in which something must needs 
be done amiss, for no man liveth and sinneth not, weep on and spare 
not; these tears of yours are more precious than diamonds.’ There 
was then some part of his family with him, and to this his Lordship 
replied, ‘ My Lord, all the disgraces I have suffered hitherto I can bear, 
and by God’s grace will submit to whatever more may befall me, since 
I see so much of the goodness of God in sending me to you, you that I 
never in the least deserved anything from; for you to visit me, when 
others who had their all from me desert me, it can be no more than the 
motion of God’s Spirit in you. I thank you for your fatherly advice, 
and desire your prayers that I may be able to follow it, and beg that 
you would add to this the friendship of another visit; at what time I 
would,’ says he, ‘ receive the Sacrament,’ which he did with great devo- 
tion with his wife and his children at the Bishop’s hands, and in a few 
days died in peace of mind. This was the friendship and debt that 
good lady came, when the Bishop was in prison, to own and pay.” 


After Frampton was deprived, he suffered much ‘ not from false, 
but supercilious brethren,” among whom was Dodwell, the first 
in erudition (according to Macaulay) of the Non-jurors, who held 
that by attending the public services of the Church he was ipso 
Sacto guilty of schism ; and Bishop Lloyd, of St. Asaph, one of thetwo 
deserters from the famous Seven who accepted the Revolution and 
its fruits. He did not, like Atterbury, dabble in treasonable politics. 
He frequently read prayers at Standish, omitting only the names 
of the Royal family, and preached from the reading-pew, while his 
house was at once a church for holy offices and a hospital for its 
charity to the poor. Despite his great knowledge and his eventful 
career, he could never be prevailed upon to burden the already 
overloaded world with the smallest tract.* He retained his daunt- 
less courage, his readiness to rebuke any offender, of whatever 
rank or position, and remained withal, as Archbishop Sancroft 
said of him, ‘‘ the same honest, facetious, merry, witty, contented 
Robert of Gloucester.” He received many most liberal offers of 
help. Queen Mary herself negotiated with Frampton and Ken, 
and when she saw that they would not comply, ‘‘she said she 
knew they affected martyrdom, and could doubtless bear it, but 
she would disappoint them both ”"—a remark with which William 
is more commonly credited. Queen Anne, too, strongly urged 
his acceptance of the see of Hereford, but met with no greater 
success than her sister. For the last three years of his life the 
venerable Bishop was confined to his house through an accident 
which befell him on his return home after his arrest, but he pre- 





* Two or three letters of Frampton are printed in the Life of Ken, by a Layman. 
(Pickering, 1851). 


served his eyesight and most of his faculties to the last ; and after 
a brief illness, on May 25, 1708, ‘‘at the words of his own 
appointment—the last of the verses in the preparatory office in 
the Burial, ‘Suffer not this Thy servant in his last hour for any 
pangs of death to fall from Thee ’—he resigned his soul to God 
that gave it.” He lies buried in the chancel at Standish, and itig 
a high praise of this biography to say that it is a worthy monu. 
ment to the memory of him whom it rescues from undeseryed 
oblivion. 





STUDIES IN ENGLISH ART.* 

In this volume Mr. Wedmore discourses of Gainsborough, Mor. 
land, Wheatley, Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, Crome, 
Cotman, Turner, De Wint, Mason, and Walker, devoting a brief 
essay, or to adopt a word which Mr. Pater brought into fashion, 
a “‘study,” to each. He informs us in a prefatory note that the 
essays, which for the most part have appeared in serials, ‘‘ were 
meant from the beginning to be chapters of a book ;” but the 
contemplated book was not intended ‘‘ even to sketch completely 
the development of English Art,” but merely to touch upon 
‘ various and delightful manifestations of the individuality of our 
Art.” Every essay stands on its own merits, and there is not one 
of them but is able and interesting ; nevertheless, the interest and 
usefulness of the book might, we think, have been increased, and 
its unity as a literary whole promoted, by one or two modifi- 
cations—some of omission, some of addition—in its contents. In 
the first place, the studies on George Mason and Frederick 
Walker might have been left out, not that they are of less 
excellence than the other studies, or that Mason and Walker 
were insignificant men, but because their works belong to 
the most recent of all our phases of art, and are separated by a 
quarter of a century of change and tumult from the most modern 
of the artists previously treated of by Mr. Wedmore. Turnerand 
De Wint, dying about the middle of the century, preceded that 
rebellion of Holman Hunt, Millais, and the other Preraphaelites 
against Academical tradition which introduced the revolutionary 
lawlessness of the last twenty-five years. From Reynolds and 
Gainsborough to Turner, English art ran through a traceable 
cycle, and its history and development are not more discontinuous 
than the intense individualism of English genius rendered in- 
evitable ; but since the Preraphaelite revolt, every English artist 
has done absolutely what seemed good in his own eyes, and it 
has become absurd to speak of the whimsical eccentricities which 
succeed each other in our exhibitions as belonging to anything 
definable as a “school.” Having excluded Mason and Walker, as 
belonging to another order of things, we would exclude Wheatley, 
as too decisively a minor painter, too little known, too slight in 
his influence, and in fact, too attenuated and unsubstantial in his 
vein of genius, to deserve a place in Mr. Wedmore’s group of 
artists. Room being thus made, we should have filled the dis- 
posable space with essays on Richard Wilson, John Constable, 
and David Cox, and by a slight extension in the size of a 
volume which would be none the worse of being a little larger, 
we should have found space for Augustus Callcott, Clarkson 
Stanfield, Copley Fielding, and J. D. Harding. Thus modified, 
the work would have presented a tolerably complete bird’s-eye 
view of English landscape art, from its rise, about the middle of 
last century, to its culmination and—what shall we say, meta- 
morphosis ?—in the middle of the present. In future editions, 
Mr. Wedmore might thus add very much to the value of his work 
as a handbook. 

Gainsborough is the. first artist of whom Mr. Wedmore gives 
an account, and Morland the second, and he tells us that the art 
of Morland “ was the child of Gainsborough.” Sir Joshua said at 
an Academy dinner that Gainsborough was “the greatest land- 
scape painter of his time ;” ‘‘the younger artists heard of that,” 
adds Mr. Wedmore, ‘and heeded it ;” and one of those whom he 
supposes to have particularly heeded it, and to have gone 
to worship at the shrine where Sir Joshua’s sweet incense 
had been offered, was George Morland. We are not pre- 
pared to deny that this may have been the case, and still less 
to dispute the general accuracy of Mr. Wedmore’s estimate of 
Morland’s art; but we confess that when Gainsborough and 
Morland come together in our mind, the idea which associates 
them is that of contrast more than that of resemblance. Gains- 
borough was a born and mighty genius, an artist in the highest 
sense, for whom Heaven did all that the most consummate train- 
ing could have done. His birth-place was Sudbury, in Suffolk— 
one of the most prosaic places, we fancy, in England—his father 
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was ‘(a substantial clothier and crape-maker,” and all the teach- 

in art which we hear of his having had was that which 
he picked up in London between the age of fifteen and 
nineteen, when he attended Gravelot’s drawing-school. Morland 
was born in London, his father was an artist, and ‘from him, from 
earliest boyhood, he received a tuition unceasing and regular.” And 
yet—we are describing our notion of the relative position of the 
men—the works of Gainsborough exhibit all that is supreme and 
incommunicable in art, while the works of Morland cannot, 
without severe qualification, be pronounced art at all. What- 
ever Gainsborough touches, be it face, be it figure, be 
it landscape, he draws from it the highest beauty it can 
yield. With the ineffable skill that no words can de- 
scribe, he at one and the same moment preserves the truth of 
nature, and imparts the idealising spirit that is the life of art 
You feel that his portraits are like their subjects, and indeed it is 
certain that no portrait-painter who had not a sure eye in catch- 
ing likeness could be successful in England ; but you feel also 
that the artist was instinctively conscious that mere truth of like- 
ness was not enough for a work of art,—that it was his part to 
create a picture, to irradiate nature with the light of imagination. 
‘The melody of line and the harmony and brilliance of colour which 
he has got out of his portrait-subjects, or put into them, are a joy 
to generations that care not a straw about the names of his sitters. 
It isan astounding satire on what we call “‘ progress” that at this 
hour, in the land of Gainsborough, artists with high powers of 
execution are impressed with the idea that by taking one of the 
ugliest extant specimens of the human being, and painting him 
with cruel veracity, they produce a work of art. We havespoken 
of Gainsborough’s genius as powerful enough to enable him 
to dispense with teaching, but it need not be doubted that 
the articulate tradition of the great schools of portrait had 
descended both to Reynolds and Gainsborough through 
Vandyke, and that thus, had such degradation been other- 
wise possible for them, they were preserved from that crude 
literalism which enslaves too many of our living artists. 

George Morland, educated in art though he was, strikes us as 
expressly and pointedly devoid of imagination. There isin him no 
vision of noble form, his eye brings with it no influence to 
idealise and transfigure nature. He had very little sense of 
beauty. His executive power, however, was considerable ; his 
horses are like horses, his pigs like pigs, his burly farmers 
and millers doubtless such as were to be seen at every country 
market. He was popular, for the same reason that makes green 
fields, and willows, and live-stock, and all rustics who bring with 
them airs from the fields, popular in London. Those who 
admired his pictures enjoyed them in the same way in which the 
woodcuts in the Jilustrated London News are enjoyed,—they 
were interesting; they were life-like; whether they had any 
dignity or beauty elevating them into the world of art was never 
asked. His works have now, in the strictest sense, an historical value. 
They let us see what English agricultural life was in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. Clearly it was no such Elysian affair 
as fanciful writers, from Xenophon to Ruskin, have imagined agri- 
culture to be. Heavy-footed, blunt-featured peasants, their faces 
clouded with care and sorrow and toil, trudge wearily beside their 
strong-boned, patient, over-worked and under-fed horses. The 
poor man’s old white horse, as you have it in Morland’s pictures, 
standing in the miserable farm-yard, while a hungry pig 
nuzzles in the straw at its feet, is a pathetic, almost a tragic 
object. It is to Morland’s credit that if he was dead to the 
higher motives and effects of art, he was superior to the vulgar 
trimness and flimsy sentimentalism of stage-pastoral. He had 
& genuine sense of the picturesque. Mr. Wedmore is perhaps 
right also when he says that Morland rose occasionally to 
“the fitful recognition of power in nature,” referring, by 
way of illustration, to the picture of ‘The Travellers,” “a 
bundle-burdened man, a thickly-cloaked, low-bonneted woman, 
going through a waste and upland country, the way of the wind and 
the wind-blown tree.” But Morland disenchants nature; of his work 
it may be said with perfect truth, as Ruskin says of Harding's 
with partial truth, that it “is not grand enough to be natural.”’ 

Mr. Wedmore gives us an interesting account of the Norwich 
school of painters. John Crome and a few indomitable 


painted with energetic veracity what he saw in nature. Mr. Wed- 
more tells us that ‘‘Hobbema was (artistically) his ancestor,— 
the art of the Low Countries his model and his inspirer.” The 
pictures he saw and reverenced in the country-houses of Norfolk 
to which he had access were Dutch, and ‘he died talking of 
Hobbema.” All the same we believe that he owed little to those 
painters, and that Hobbema had no such imaginative grasp 
of landscape as he. ‘he ‘‘ Mousehold Heath” of our National 
Gallery has a breadth beyond reach of any Dutchman 
known to us, unless we are to count Rubens among 
Dutch painters. The simple elements of English landscape 
—the vault of blue, the floor of green broken into one or 
two billowy swells, the roll of tawny cloud touched on the 
summit with pale sunlight—were never more grandly seized 
than in that rudely executed but masterly picture. Until it 
fades into invisibility, it will be known that John Crome was a 
great man. There is no master to whom the young artist can 
more safely be sent to study breadth. His sense of beauty, 
however, was comparatively slight, and his lack of delicate per- 
ception and fine execution disabled him from working details 
of loveliness into his breadth. Had he possessed those qualities, 
he might have rivalled Turner. 

Of this greatest of English landscape artists, Mr. Wedmore has 
only a partial notice. Sensibly and instructively he describes the 
Liler Studiorum, giving an admirably clear, comprehensive, and 
interesting account of the work, and making many just and luminous 
remarks upon the genius of Turner. ‘‘ To genius like ‘Turner's, the 
originality of isolation is denied ;” ‘‘ nor did he ever, in the vigour 
of his youth or his maturity, trouble over-much to be strangely 
new ;” ‘ his genius made his knowledge his servantand helper,— 
it supplied and fed him, never mastered him ;” he was “ impatient 
of life, patient only of work ;” these and other observations 
which could be gleaned from the essay are, as Mr. Carlyle 
might say, windows into the real Turner. The studies 
of Cotman and of De Wint are also excellent. In fact, 
the book, on the whole, is entitled to high commendation. There 
are one or two slight blemishes in style, owing, perhaps, to acci- 
dents in the printing, and Mr. Wedmore speaks of the ‘‘constrain- 
ing” eye of the Ancient Mariner, whereas Coleridge’s memorable 
epithet is ‘‘ glittering ;” but generally speaking, the composition 
is correct, animated, and felicitous. There is a conspicuous 
absence of that most detestable habit, which some critics have, 
of vapouring away about their admiration, without render- 
ing a reason for their ecstasies. Mr. Wedmore never parades 
his own feelings, always gives adequate proof or sufficient refer- 
ence for what he affirms. He has evidently gone through 
a great deal of close and honest work, and in particular, 
has accumulated a number of fresh and interesting details about 
the successive schools of engraving which have marched in the 
rear of our schools of art. The book, in short, is one which it 
will be a pleasure to read and an advantage to know. 





THE CRIMEA AND TRANSCAUCASIA.* 
Tue impression which one can hardly help having at first of this 
work is that it is suspiciously well ‘‘ got-up.” The beauty of the 
type, the gloss of the paper, the number and almost photographic 
appearance of the illustrations seem to stamp it as belonging to 
the second order in the hierarchy of books de luxe, known as 
‘* volumes suited for the library-table,” and as holding a middle 
place between volumes of the Baedeker and Murray class and 
vivacious works of travel like Mr. Evans’s Through Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Nor will this impression be altogether removed by 
a perusal of its contents. Mr. Telfer has not as yet got much 
beyond the gazetteer and guide-book diction,—a careful attention 
to latitudes, altitudes, and topography, spiced, where ‘‘ space 
permits,” with a lengthy poetical quotation, or a quaint anec- 
dote, or a mildly gushing description. It were to be wished that 
on all occasions he had, as in one passage in the second volume 
he proposes to do, left it to some modern Theocritus to de- 
scribe certain scenery, instead of doing it himself. Occasionally, 
indeed, by his sheer accuracy in photography, he becomes genu- 
inely descriptive, much as Hobbes in his translation of Homer 
becomes poetical, by his earnest efforts to reproduce the literal 





fellow-workers made the capital of the Eastern Counties 
the seat of a school which will be remembered as long as) 
English art has a history. Crome was the child of poor parents, 


meaning of his original, but such a sentence as this may be taken 
as characteristic of Mr. Telfer in his most ecstatic condition :— 


| “*It was a glorious night, of which we took full advantage, for we 


and was apprenticed to a house-painter. The rough handling of never tired of looking at the hill-topped Kasbeck, towering 


the house-painter was never refined in his works into that delicacy 
of execution which is indispensable to faultless art. Crome kept him- | 
self alive by teaching drawing, educating himself the while, and | 





* The Crimea and Transcaucasia ; being a Narrative of a Journey in the Kouban, in 
Gouria, Georgia, Armenia, Ossety, Imeritia, Swannety, and Mingrelia, and in the 
Tauric Range. By Commander J. Buchan Telfer, R.N., F.R.G.S. 2 vols. London: 
Henry S. King and Co. 1876. 
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towards the star-lit sky in its chilly covering, not mightily, j terians—in fact, there is a proverb that it takes two Greeks to 
scarcely majestically, but with a proud individuality most inter- | outwit a Jew, and three Jews to outwit an Armenian—ang as 
esting to behold.—10.30 p.m. ; ther. 37° (March).” Mr. Telfer, | there are two millions and a half of them under Turkish and one 
looking at his watch and thermometer, and making a correct | million and a half under Russian domination, they may be de- 
distinction between might, majesty, and interesting individuality, | stined to have a great influence over both empires. The follow. 
is perhaps not a positively sublime spectacle, but it is Mr. Telfer | ing, although not in essentials original, may be interesting, ag g 
all over. We have one other fault to find with these volumes, | summary of what can be said about the Armenians of the present 
and happily only one. They have a somewhat fragmentary. | day, looked at from the point of view of the past :— 
RY nr 4 reed ser eta 0 dae ew ae An Armenian nobleman observed to me one day, ‘ My countrymen 
, y assimilate the Jews, but they are wiser than the Jews, and there. 
of Russia, he made two visits to the Crimea and Transcaucasia, | fore superior to them; for the Armenians are sensible of the advan. 
and that he has thrown these two journeys into one long one of es ° ee ne — es Pw gr amaaltine 
ninety -two days. We think, however, Mr. Telfer’s book would die tae. wheoses = Sout ite ignore the aeendiag for pew va 
have gained in fidelity to artistic truth, had he either simply given | That of twenty-four successful candidates at the University of Moscow 


the narrative of one of his journeys, or given the two in succession, | for official appointments in 1873 thirteen were Armenians, is.a fact 
even at the risk of going over the same ground twice, and so | ‘h#t reflects no small credit on their proportion of the population of the 
Russian Empire. The Armenians are a good-looking people, of fair 





repeating himself. 


The work has, however, many and solid excellences. Com- 
mander Telfer is as “‘ honest a chronicler as Griffith ” himself, 
He has stuck faithfully to his motto from Quintilian, Scribitur ad 
narrandum, non ad probandum; he describes what he sees, with- 
out moralisation or hasty inference. Above all, he is 
thoroughly impartial. Almost the only definite expression which 
he gives is one regarding the Czar, and it is nothing more than 
that ‘in Alexander II. we see a Sovereign whose personal 


complexion, with dark eyes and an abundance of black hair; they are 
in general of short stature, and disposed to obesity at a com tively 
early age, the result, in all probability, of their inactive habits; it ig 
said, however, that the mountaineers are a tall and robust race. The 
Armenians wear a dress in many respects similar to that of the 
Georgians, viz., the high and tapering fur hat, garments of black 
material with loose sleeves, and the leather belt at the waist. Their 
national appellation, according to the traditions of the country, is‘of 
the greatest antiquity, having descended to them from Aram, 1827 
B.C., who was the fourth king; but Strabo relates that the country 
was so called after Armenus, a Thessalian, and one of the companions 
of Jason. The following is the distribution of this industrious and 








efforts for the advancement of his people are paralysed by an 


ancient and subtle system.” To Mr. Telfer, Turk and Russian, thriving people :— 


Turkish Dominions ... oe own ove «+» 2,500,000 


Osset and Swanny, bond and free, are alike; he gives facts and Russi 1,500,000 
figures, description and picture, with the impartiality of a photo- a ey ee ee eae 34,000 
grapher, who sees, immortalises, and is callous to, life at a fashion- Austria... we an wal ont tee 15,000 
able watering-place. Mr. Telfer, moreover, fulfils the promise England ; India and other British possessions ... 15,000 
of his Seon: th k a =i : a Roumania oes ove ee toe ove 8,000 
‘ 8 preface; he seeks to ‘excite interest in localities, by Egypt 8.000 
inserting such brief historical and archeological notices as could re bes coantiies = rag es : a sa 120,000 


be gleaned in a limited space of time, and to demonstrate the 


feasibility of travelling with safety and tolerable comfort in 
regions rarely visited, yet second to none in their fascinations, — - ene for believing teas a stone Arassiens, but =e 
4 ry . F . * . a ew, are Jacobites, a community so name r an obscure mon a 
a their entquetian - nd ethnological attractions ; where also the an earnest man, named Jacob Albardai, surnamed Baradwus or Zan- 
botanist, the geologist, artist, mountaineer, and sportsman will | zalus, who revived the sect of the Monophysites, and died Bishop of 
find scope and every incentive in the pursuit of their avocations | Edessus in 588. Now, who were the Monophysites? They werevalso 
d pl ” ana P | t d Eutychi fter Eutyches, the abbot of t at Constan. 
an easure. eed. had Mr. v fe ; | terme utychians, a r Kutycnoes. 6 abbot of & Convent a ni - 
h P f XN , , pened pound pd uke | tinople in 448, and pretended author of the doctrine which teaches that 
that of Mr. Green, his historical narratives = particular | the divine nature of Christ had absorbed the human, and that there- 
would have been almost as interesting as his statements | fore there was but one nature in Him,—viz., the divine. The Arme- 


regarding the facts that came within his own knowledge. | nian Church, however, accepts the an of ee which Mess 
It i : | rejects with horror the doctrine of the Nestorians, by whic is 
Peet or inferred from what we have ssid as to the/ termed the mother of Christ; for in the Armenian Church, Mary is 
. r of these volumes, that they do not lead up to any Deipara, the mother of God; and Mary, ‘whose lowly spirit rejoiced 


political conclusion ; they give us but few data upon which to in God her Saviour,’ is made to take precedence of all saints. The 


base any calculation as to the future of ia. i . | Armenian Church is completely independent of every other, and has been 
’ — Runes, in the ee-enlied | ever since the fourth General Council, at Chalcedon in 451, when the 


inevitable struggle of the future. At the same time, one CaN | absence of its bishops, who were prevented from attending, produced an 
gather a few facts, especially in ethnology, from this work which | alienation that developed itself a century later into open rupture with 


may be of interest, and may even throw some light on the Russian | — — ye ge yr people are a — rr oe 

. _— nation ure. an e rmenians, whose * zeai under 

oe be Telfer confirms the tolerably general impression that ‘oppression is fervent and intrepid, and who have often preferred the 
ussia at the present moment owes a great deal more to the non- | crown of martyrdom to the white turban of Mahommed ;” but this remark- 

Slavonian than to the Slavonian races which inhabit it. Unless, | able race has never succeeded in attaining a prominent position among 


indeed, the Russian f: +, | nations, in consequence of the warlike incursions and foreign occupa- 
: ian awakes from the charmed sleep of centuries | ti. <'by which it has been troubled. It is the tenacity with which the 


of ignorance, and becomes something more than a machine in the | Armenians have clung to their ancient traditions, that has enabled them 
hands of autocracy—in which case, woe to autocracy—the destinies | to preserve their nationality and language through centuries of terrible 
of his country will be placed definitely, if they are not so placed | — = suffering without a pot sete oe — the 
alread : ersian wars, Armenia was invariably subjec ersia, until it was 
G ra ’ —" manny et toe pares Russian races,—the Jews, the | conquered by the Macedonians, 328 B.O. After the defeat of Antiochus, 

reeks, the Germans, and—particularly in Transcaucasia—the | Armenia, which for a time became independent, was broken up into 


Armenians. The Jews and the Greeks, Mr. Telfer points out, | two kingdoms, those of Minor and Major bro and —_ — 
really govern Odessa, whi i : ‘ ‘.. | Minor became subject to Rome, Armenia Major was the theatre of war 
_ ba pronto : > tered a Genting®, in opto wo the OveT~ | between the Romans and Parthians. Then came the oppression of the 
Po _- an mewe a ition that recently all but ruined it, to | kings of the Sassanide dynasty, succeeded by the Hoge | of the 
= the chief port in Russia. Of the Jews alone there are 65,000 Osdigans, governors imposed on the Armenians by the Khalifs A. 
Odessa, and they have it all their own way. The poor Russian | Bagdad and Damascus, and in later times their unhappy coun 
mic iri : | became the battlefield of the Turks and Persians, and they themselves 
ae phi ee feant-days ane of the Jew ; ks his earn- | the victims of the fanaticism and misrule of those Powers. Since the 
ings at the vodka (spirit) counters, which are chiefly kept by Jews, | final destruction of the city of Ani and the miserable termination to 


abstemious, devoted to their sabbaths and fifteen holy-days ; and their attempt to form an independent kingdom es the house A 
if he does not sink into ‘ : Lusignan, both of which events occurred in the fourteenth century, # 
See ety at cely ponte, wingers inte Geta, and | Armenians have not hesitated to quit their country for foreign lands ia 


that debt which follows in the wake of drink, cursing, not alto- | 4,4 peaceful pursuit of commerce, and they are now distributed in 


gether reasonably, the Jew who supplies him with the means of | many parts of the globe. In leaving their homes they have carried 


drowning his sorrows. The Greek is almost as ubiquitous, and pos- | With them their literature, of which they are justly prond, for it dates 
; 7 : aa from the fourth century, and they have thus never lost sight of their 


sesses almost as much behind-the-scenes influence in Russia as he | ising i ir com- 
has in Turkey. The hostility of the Russian peasant to the wel- | monitcs in varios parte of Tarkey.a Poland, at Ainstorda, Laps 
educated German of the almost literally German provinces, who | Marseilles, and in British India, all have printing-presses, an at 
becomes a successful farmer, and even a small landowner, while | Jerusalem the Armenians were the first to introduce printing.” 

he is starving and almost in rags, was shown some time ago in| Mr. Telfer’s account of the Crimea and its inhabitants is more 
connection with the proposal to lower education in these pro- interesting from the antiquarian and the historical than from the 
vinces to the Slav instead of raising it to the German level, and | political point of view, and the same to a lesser extent holds good 
Mr. Telfer confirms what was previously said. As for the | of his account of Transcaucasia. The names of the various 
Armenians, persecution has rendered them at once as “ pawky” peoples he revisited may be gathered from the title-page, 
and as observant of religious services as Jews or Scotch Presby- | from the elaborate table of contents which is given at the 
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beginning of his book. On the whole, it would seem from what 
Mr. Telfer tells us that, in all other respects beside the political 
one, the Armenians are the most interesting people in this region, 
although both the Osset and the Swanny, particularly the variety 
known as the independent Swanny, are worth knowing, as links 
between the ancient and the modern Transcaucasian. We do 
not remember to have come across so full an account as this of 
the Douhobortsy (‘‘ Wrestlers with the spirit”), who were at one 
time hated and even feared by the St. Petersburg authorities, but 
who seem to be a perfectly harmless people, dwelling on the 
frontiers of Transcaucasia :— 


« Among the villagers at Ruieffsky are many of the sect known as 
that of the Douhobortsy, who resemble the Malakany in some respects; 
the Douhobortsy, Malakany, and other sectarians are now permitted to 
move from place to place without molestation, but when banished in 
the reign of Alexander I, they were deported to certain districts in 
Transcaucasia and to other distant parts of the empire, their most per- 
nicious doctrine in the sight of the Government of Russia being the re- 
jection of monarchy ; for, they say, that as all men are fallen, so are all 
men equal and without distinction, and as Christ himself said that he 
and his were not of this world, therefore there can be no earthly power. 
The Douhobortsy fully believe the Scriptures to be the revelation of 
God, and as such to be alone accepted, to the exclusion of all traditions 
and acts of councils, which are of no avail, for nothing holy can proceed 
from men; on these grounds they are opposed to the Orthodox Church, 
believing the real Church to be constituted only of such people as are 
chosen by God to dwell in /ight and life, admitting the right of Ma- 
hommedans and Jews to enter into that community, if they work to 
do good by inward spiritual light. The priest of the visible Church, 
having no inward conviction, performs its ordinances mechanically, and 


plexing subjects connected with literature. This concludes the first 
book. The second deals with the subject of “Property in Literary 
Composition before Publication,” under the head “Manuscripts ;” and 
the third with “ Property in Literary Composition after Publication,” 
subdivided into chapters on “ The History of Copyright,” “ The Statutes 
of Copyright,” “ Dramatic Copyright or Stage-right,” “ Newspapers and 
Periodicals,” “ Legal Reports,” “Contracts concerning Literary Property,” 
and “ Piracy.” The work is intended primarily asa legal text-book. Its 
value in this respect is not materially diminished by its being written 
from an American stand-point, for Mr. Morgan discusses the whole 
subject with thorough completeness, and besides adding in an appendix 
the leading statutes of other countries, does not fail to note the points of 
difference between them and the law of his own country, as they arise, 
But the work will have great interest for other readers besides students 
of law. Technical details it gives when they are required, but it 
abounds in matter which is other than technical. Mr. Morgan to his 
legal knowledge adds a wide culture, and does not soruple to travel, 
when the opportunity arises, to subjects that are remote, though they 
are not unconnected with his subject, and his style is always vigorous. 
A comparison with Blackstone suggests itself as we read him, and from 
a literary, if not from a legal point, it is certainly a credit to be com- 
pared with Blackstone. We notice a very curious account of a trial 
hitherto unreported, which has a special interest at the prosent time, 
“The People v. Mamler.”. Mumler was charged with having defrauded 
one Joseph H. Tooker of the sum of ten dollars. The man, in fact, 

professed to produce spirit-photographs. He took a a photograph of 
the sitter, and there was found on the picture a faint outline of another 
form, which the operator declared would be recognised by a sitter as 


speaks the words of his imagination only; he cannot /i/t up the inner | that of some deceased friend. Mumler was ultimately discharged, but 
curtain, is therefore not competent to preach the Word, and leaves his | not, as it would appear, on the merits of the case. 


hearers to trust to visible forms; thus is it that priests of the visible 





Church, being themselves sinners, cannot lead others to salvation. 


The Dramatic Works of Molitie, Translated into English by Henri 


Christ alone is the Word; He is the bishop and priest to whom we| Van Laun. Vol. V. (Edinburgh: William Paterson.)—This fifth 
look for the salvation of our souls; His priests can only be they who | volume contains two of the more celebrated of Moliére’s plays, L’Avare 
feel the power of His word in their hearts, which word doos not remain | anq Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and three minor pieces, Monsieur de 


unfruitful. Christ is God and man, and the regenerator of the human 
race. He is spiritually incarnate in our souls, having been borne into 
the world like the rest of mankind. It is by inward faith in Him 


Pourceaugnac, Les Amants Magnifiques, and Psyche. M. Van Laun 
supplies, as usual, his interesting prolegomena about the circumstances 


alone that we can be saved, aud by receiving /ight from Him we shall | under which these various pieces were produced. The “ introductory 
rise again, though not in the same body. In the Trinity, Christ is /i/e, | notice” to Les Amants Magnifiques gives us an insight into the extrava- 
the Holy Ghost is peace, in one with the Father who is /ight ; for God is | gance of the Court of the Grand Monarque, one of the causes which 
the spirit of strength, of wisdom, and of will. There can be no ont- were preparing for France the grand catastrophe of the Revolution. The 











ward forms in the true Church, where all is measured by the inner 
workings of Christ; the Sacraments must therefore be understood | 


first representation of the play cost more than forty-three thousand 





spiritually. Tho Douhobortsy maintain that baptism, such as we are | livres; another, in the following month, cost nearly seventeen thousand ; 
in the habit of seeing performed, is fruitless, for of what avail can it| and on a third occasion, it was “played before the Duke of Buck- 
be with infants that do not feel, and cannot comprehend, or indeed ingham, in a theatre built on purpose, and at a cost of about nine 


with adults even, if they be not baptised by the spirit and with fire? 
The Church has no power to loose and to bind sins, true confession 
being that of a contrite heart before God; the ceremonial of marriage 
they consider superfluous, if the union be contracted at a reasonable age 
in mutual love and esteem, and with a firm purpose ; but the sanction 
of parents is imperative. The Douhobortsy do not recognise the sanctity 
of a church, for it is a building made with hands, whereas the Saviour 
taught, saying, Zhou, when thou prayest, go into thy chamber, &.; 
they condemn the practice of raising images or idols, for God com- 
manded Moses, saying, Zhou shalt not make to thyself any graven image, 
&c.; and they refuse to make the sign of the cross, because prayer must 
be offered in the spirit and by the word; nor do they fast, there being 
no command to do so in the Scriptures. These are the people who, be- 
¢eause they would not turn away from their errors, were persecuted, and 
exiled by command of the Emperor Paul to the mines at Yekateryn- 
bourg. The origin of this sect is not known, and when a commission 
sat in 1802 at the Alexander-Nevsky Monastery, St. Petersburg, for 
the purpose of inquiring into its history, and qualifying its tenots, the 
more prominent members, summoned to give their evidence, were only 
ably to state that their teaching had come to them from the Ukraine. 
The Douhobortsy are good agriculturists, steady in their habits, and 
trustworthy in business; the majority are able to read, and many can 
Write; the humane treatment of their horses and cattle is in striking 
contrast to the barbarous cruelties practised by other people in the 
Caucasus and the Crimea.” 


The general conclusion which we come to regarding the tribes 
of Transcaucasia is that, with the exceptions already mentioned, 
they are not likely to give much trouble to the Russians, not 
being braver or more intelligent than the ordinary Cossacks, and 
being at least as capable of being crushed by Slavonic power and 
Slavonic civilisation, unless these two come into collision. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Law of Literature. 2 vols. By John Appleton Morgan. (Cockcroft 
and Co., New York. London: Sampson Low and Co.)—Theso two 
stout volumes, centaining together more than twelve hundred pages, 
give us an elaborate account of the law of literary property, and other 
collateral subjects. After the introduction, we have a chapter on 
“Innocence,” by which is meant the view which the law takes of the 
moral character of literary productions; another, on “Libel” (contain- 
Ing, by the way, a most interesting account of a trial in which Mr. 
Charles Reade sought damages from an American journal for a very 
ferocious libel on “ Griffith Gaunt”); a third, on “Contempt of Court ;” 





thousand livres.” An appendix to each piece gives the passages 


which Moliére has imitated from others, or in which he has himself been 
imitated. Of Les Amants Magnifigues the translator remarks, “ Won- 
derful to relate, nothing has been borrowed from this play by English 
dramatists, at least as far as I have been able to trace.” We may 
mention in connection with this the first volume of what appears likely 
to be a valuable work,—Zhe Dramatic Works of Moliére, translated into 
English prose, with short introductions and explanatory notes, by 
Charles Heron Wall (Bell and Sons). We hope to have an opportunity 
of returning to it at some future time. 


The Owls Nest in the City. By Edward Lovel. (Henry 8. King and 
Co.)—The writer, who adopts as a nom de plume the name of one of the 
characters of his story, certainly has constructed a tragedy which would 
have commended itself to those old playwrights who delighted in terri- 
ble effects. There is a wicked uncle, who contrives schemes of the 
most elaborate and stupendous wickedness, in order to possess himself of 
the estates to which he conceives himself to be entitled. A brother 
falls in love with a girl who turns out to be his half-sister, is on the 
point of fighting a duel with a young man who elopes with her, and 
who turns out to be his half-brother; and finally, not being able to 
fight, commits suicide. Happily we are spared the horror, though not 
the suggestion, of the runaways also being related. We frankly confess 
to having a profound dislike to horrors of this kind, and we regret that 
the writer, who shows considerable ability, should have had recourse 
to them. The junior characters of the young officer, St. John, and of 








the steady, persevering James, whose end is quite pathetically told, are 
distinctly good. 

Biographical Annals of the Civil Government of the United States 
during its First Century. By Charles Lanman. (Washington, U.S. ; 
Anglinn.)—This is a large octavo of nearly seven hundred pages, 
closely printed in double columns, containing the record of the official 
services of more than six thousand persons who have been concerned in 
the public government of the United States since 1776. For the most 
part, the information is of an impersonal kind, details of offices held, 
&c., but sometimes the writer feels obliged, as it were, to relieve the 
monotony by something more enlivening, as when he tells us of one 
gontleman that he ‘‘ measured six feet five in height, and weighed three 
hundred and seventy pounds, and strange as it may seem, was one of 
the most expert trout-fishers in the country.” Mr. Lanman is quite 
impartial in bis biographies. He adds what he calls “ tabular records,” 
accounts, i.¢., of the Presidential elections, with number of votes and 





& fourth, of peculiar interest, on “Originality,” one of the most per- 


lists of electors, names of persons who have represented the country 
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at foreign Courts, &c. This is a valuable book, which might with 
advantage have its counterpart in this country. 

The Tragedy of Israel: King Saul, King David, King Solomon. By 
Professor G. F. Armstrong. (Longmans.)—These three volumes, the 
first of which appeared in 1872, the second in 1874, and the third in 
the course of last year, have, we may assure the author, been carefully 
read, and even anxiously considered. He must not, then, take it to be 
a proof of neglect if we now pass them by with a brief notice. It is 
really painful to pass a criticism which must be mainly hostile on a 
poem which shows so many proofs of literary power and conscientious 
work, Quite uncommon mastery of language and much melody of 
versification distinguish it. For energy of rhetoric, for the really 
poetical beauty of the lyrical portions, for the richness of imagery 
which adorns, even over-adorns it throughout, it takes high rank 
among the poems of the present day. But to our view, the conception 
of the whole seems radically wrong, because quite alien to Hebrew 
thought. The characters, which have a most Byronic resemblance to 
each other, and the language which they use, are modern to the last 
degree. We shall quote one passage in justification of this criticism. 
No reader can fail to admire it, but can any one imagine it in the 
mouth of Saul ?— 


“ Aha, aha! ay, ay! lift ever hands 
To me reproachful! Iam not your God. 
I cursed you not with life, nor compassed you 
With failure. Up to Him, and reason crave 
Why ye are hungered, why dark death, disease, 
Anguish and fear afflict you! He it was 
Who, with fair promises of bliss, enticed 
Your fathers out of Egypt. Forty years 
He led them through hot sands and herbless wastes, 
With ruinous horrible temptations proved, 
Betrayed, and trampled. Did they find, poor souls, 
Their land of longing? Weakly children, born - 
Of wailing mothers starved in tracts of drought, 
With stroke on stroke beat out a gory path 
Across the rocks and fires; and found at last 
A little streak of barren thorny fleld, 
"l'wixt desert sea and desert sand, upheaved 
Among grey hills, aud watered with faint streams 
Now sucked away with summer, and now swollen 
With ruin of their toil ; and girdled hard 
With foes on all sides round, brave, terrible, 
In arms more skilled, in union more compact, 
To foil their purpose, waste them, spoil, and slay. 
And you this little vexed inheritance 
Behold He lendeth, with its swarm of ills! 
Why do ye open fearful eyes at me, 
Why curse me for your griefs, who bear more grief 
A thousandfold, long grieving for you all, 
And impotent to help? Ha! ask of Him, 
Or ask His prophets, or His priests,—His priests, 
Who know His heart, why I, a stricken soul, 
Sick, purblind, mad, am set to rule your lives, 
And He to cross me ruling?” 


We had noted others for comment, but it seems to us better, and more 
respectful to intellectual ability which we heartily admire, but which 
we believe to have been in this case quite wrongly employed, not to 
pursue the criticism any further. We had the pleasure of speaking 
well of ‘* Ugone,” Mr. Armstrong's previous work, and we hope to find 
him hereafter achieving with a congenial subject a really great success. 


Sir Guy's Ward. By Gerald Glyn. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
When a young lady, beautiful beyond description, comes to be the 
ward of a guardian who is very like a Van-Dyck portrait of a Spanish 
noblo, it is not difficult to see what is going to happen, even though the 
guardian is prematurely grey and profoundly depressed by a great 
sorrow. Of course there must be some difficulty interposed, and we 
must take leave to criticise the way in which this part of the story is 
managed. Of course we know that Gerald Leigh, the younger lover, 
who catches Maud’s fancy for a while, is unworthy of her, but the 
manner of his unworthiness strikes us as something quite improbable. 
No English gentleman, however careless of morality, would have acted 
as a go-between in an adulterous intrigue carried on by his brother. 
This is the only novelty about Sir Guy’s Ward, and it is not an 
attractive one, 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Boston, United States, are publishing what 





yield. Many things thus rise to hinder love. The cause ‘that finally 


a the two is not happily contrived. Stephen finds a treasure in 
is house, and will not see that it rightfully belongs to the old own, 
whose mortgage had been foreclosed, a point on which Mercy insists wi 
unshaken firmness. Generally we feel that there is something forced and 
unnatural about the two loversand their relations to each other. The mino: 
characters are excellent, and the tale is, on the whol», distinctly bey 
reading.—Js that All? is of a slighter kind, a sketch of social life 
among the wealthy classes. Without pretending to estimate its precise 
value, a pretension which an European critic can hardly make, we ma 
say that it isa clear, even brilliant, pictur- ; and that the two ddvenbinas 
from our side of the Atlantic, whose fortunes form the chief plot of the 
story, are described with special felicity—Deirdré is a poem of Trish 
life in the old days of Home-Rule, a thousand years since, and therefore 
full, it may be supposed, of the clanging of swords. It is written in 
heroic verse, of the fluent sort which Mr. Morris is accustomed to 
employ. We have not time st present to estimate further than by 
saying that the story is told with no small power of expression and skill 
of versification. : 

Latin without Tears, By the Author of “ Peep of Day.” (Hatchard.) 
—This book is based on the principle, undoubtedly sound in the case 
of young learners, of teaching little by little. “One word a day” is the 
alternative title, and though the sentences seem more than usually silly, 
we have no fault to find with the way in which the plan is carried out, 
except this, which, after all, is important,—that the young people may 
learn, indeed, without tears, but will learn bad Latin. Even the short 
phrases in the first part are often doubtful. “Rex regebat,” instead of 
“ regnabat ;” acus auri erat,” instead of “ aurea ;” “ suadeo,” used for 
“to persuade ;” “ eis ambulabant,” “ eis cantabant, ” “ puellas eis casti- 
gabant,” translated by the sentences “ they walked with them,” “they 
sang with them,” “ they chastised the girls with them,” where there 
certainly seems a confusion between the instrumental ablative and 
the construction with “cw,” are but a few instances out of many. 
But perhaps the most striking instance of what we mean is the 
selection of a piece out of the Vulgate for a longer exercise. Can any 
words describe the horror of a schoolmaster who finds a young mind 
nourished on such Latin as this?—“ Non cognoverunt discipuli quia 
Jesus est. Dixit ergo eis Jesus, ‘Pucri, numquid pulmentarium 
habetis?’ Responderunt ei, ‘Non?’” 

Mr. Thomas W. Morsman continues his translation of The Great 
Commentary of Cornelius a Lapide. (Hodges.)—The second volume 
now before us contains the comments on St. Matthew’s Gospel x.-xxi. 
Mr. Morsman explains in his preface that he is obliged to compress 
the original, so as to make what would fill seven octavo volumes fall 
into five. He repels the charge of having made any omission for con- 
troversial purposes. He has certainly not, to take an instance, 
abbreviated Cornelius’s argument on behalf of the primacy of Peter. 
We have also the first volume of Dr. Luthardt’s Gospel of St. John, 
Described and Explained according to its Peculiar Character. Translated 
by Caspar René.Gregory. (T. and T. Clarke.) —The work is one of some 
standing, having b en first published twenty-three years ago. It has 
now been revised and enlarged, with an especial view to meet contro- 
versy on this subject. Dr. Luthardt, it will be remembered, is the 
author of another work dealing at length with part of the subject here 
handled, St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel. (T. and T. 
Clarke, Edinburgh, 1875.) We may also mention a “second edition 
revised,” of The New Testament, translated from the critical text of 
Von Tischendorf, with an Introduction on the Criticism, Translation, and 
Interpretation of the Book. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. (Henry S$. 
King and Co.) 

Valentines, (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Among the elaborate and fanciful 
devices that at this season express, or gracefully insinuate, the annual de- 
votion of innumerable votaries at the shrine of St. Valentine, few, if any, 
exceed those of Marcus Ward and Co. in beauty, variety, and tasteful- 
ness. The quaint figures framed, like old Byzantine pictures, in @ 
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they call a No-Name Series, to consist of works of fiction, with a certain | .o1gen background, so associated with the name of Marcus Ward, are 
admixture of poetry,—‘‘ anonymous poems from famous hands,” as the | yised with groups and wreaths of flowers so naturally drawn and 
publishers put it. Critics are thus put to a severe trial. They have | ooloured as to excite genuine admiration. Those in which the flowers 
"no familiar reputation to guide them ; only, if they accept the pub- | are thrown down upon a black ground are especially pretty. Some 
ay acsurance _ all the volumes fe ore series are to be written by ‘anemones are admirably true to nature. There is not one of the 
Frere id é pogo rig they will oa the safe — if minor branches of art which has more improved in the course of the 
hey praise. ree of these volumes are new before us,—Mercy |), .4 paw vaass th ails coal Tilenih 

Philbrick's Choice, 1s that All? ana Deirdre, though the first of an last few yeais than the designing and colouring of Valentines. 

three has been sent to us in another shape, and from English 
publishers, Messrs. Sampson Low and Co, Jfercy Philbrick's Choice 
is a somewhat ambitious effurt, a novel of character, distinctly | 
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clevor, but not producing on the mind an ee of thorough | Allardyce (A.), The City of Sunshine, 3 vols Cr 8V0.......sseeereeees (Blackwood) 25/6 
reality. Merey Philbrick, a young widow, with an aged | Archbold J. ¥.), The Stetutes relating to Lunacy, &c., 2nd ed. cue yt se 

. 5 . " oe e : . Arthur (W.), Italy in Transition, 6th edition, cr $v ......... (W. Mullan on) 6/ 
mother—a loving, feeble creature, clinging with pathetic tenacity | Resant (W. H.), Treatise on Hydromechanics, 3rd edition, 8vo (Deighton & Co.) 10/6 
Bowles (T. G.), Maritime Warfare, 8¥0........s..sssseseseese sssseassesee(W, Ridgway) 5/0 


to old associations, and admirably described—becomes tenant of a house 

belonging to one Stephen White. The interest of the story centres in | 

the love that springs up between the two, and the obstacl ich 

nian Sey the nae 8 b - ir diff t te < , be - crt — | Cox (£. W.), Principles of Punishment, &c., 8vo (Law Times Office) 4 
y by their differen mperaments. tephen has a Day of My Life (A), or, Every-day Experiences at Eton, 16mo...... (Low & Co) } 

passionate love of beauty, which all his surroundings have a tendency Eeorroot es} ee yp eng pee (J. Blackwood) ./ 
. . ° «B.D $) a vel, 2 vols SV 4 

to depress, but which developes itself to the loss of his moral nature. Ham, bende and Mercantile Year Book for 1877, vol 2 .. AE. P+ 

Mercy, on the other hand, is of a very lofty nature indeed. The love of | Harding (J. D.), Principles and Practice of Art, new ed. (Kent & Oo.) 

truth is an imperious instinct with her, to which everything else must 
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Seirit of the Age (The), and other Rhymes for the Times ..-(Bemrose & Sons) 





5/0 
Reynolds (J. R.), System of Medicine, vol 4, 8vo ...... ~~ nerf & Co.) 21/0 
Robinson (V.), Rocks and Roses; or, Phases of Life, Cr 8VO. seesse -(W. Poole) 4/6 
Seton (Sir H.), Forms of Decrees, Judgments, &c., 4th ed., v 1 (Stevens & Sons) = 


Stock (E.), Story of the Fuh-Kiom Mission, cr 8¥0__ .......++++++++...(Seeley & Co.) ive 
Theocritus, edited, with Notes, by C. Wordsworth, BVO cscese “(Deighton & Co.) 7/0 
Turkey, Sketches from Life, by the Roving Englishman, new ed. peatete® 7/6 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CONDONED 


A Novel in 3 Volumes, by 


Tyndall (Mary), Diary of, = of the Early Quakers, cr 8vo.........(Hall & Co.) 3/6 
wares, by Author of “ se-Garden,” 12mo .........(Longmans & Co.) 2/0 / 
aera ( w. ), Elements of Machine a 12mo «.seee(LONgmans &Co.) 3/6 M R S S T E E L E ’ 
oriilington (Duke of), D Cor &c., of, vol 6 ...(Murray) 20/0 
Whinfield (W. H.), Ethics ‘of the Future, erat id cata = fardwicke) 12/0 
Author of “ Gardenhurst,” “ Broken Toys,” “So Runs the World Away.” 


Yonge (C.), Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Roman History (farcus Ward &Co.) 6/0 











TTUNYADI JANOS.— 
APERIENT WATER. 
SUPERSEDES CASTOR OIL, PILLS, and DRAUGHTS. 
Price 1s 6d and 2s per bottle. A wine-glassful a dose. 
f all Chemists. 








“*Condoned’ is an e gly clever, and by fits and starts a very powerful 
story. Mrs. Steele has, too, a certain vein of very genuine poetry in her, which 
shows itself not only in the little poems prefixed to chapters and volumes, but also 








CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM. 


in many of the descriptions of the tale, which are full of delicacy and clearness of 
vivid drawing, and clear colouring and soft shadow,—descriptions which fill the 
mind with the spirit of the scene they describe. We find that Mrs. Steele cannot 
only paint with power, and give that lyric expression to feeling which is one of 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for MARCH will contain | the greatest essentials of literary art, but also draw the paradoxes and incon- 
a long and important Poem, entitled, “The SAILING of the gruities of life with vivacity and humour. We have met lately with few things 


‘SWALLOW,” by ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 
On the 26th inst. will be ready, price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,755, for — 

CONTENT 
a MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. cee 7-9. Illustrated by Arthur 


THE  —™ OF THE ‘SWALLOW.’ By Algernon C. Swinburne. 

STRANGE SEA-CREATURES. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Tae HoLy SEPULCHRE. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

COLLEY CIBBER versus SHAKESPEARE. By H. Barton Baker. 

My OcEAN LoG. By Red-Spinner. 

With BASHI- Bazouks ON THE DrINA FRONTIER OF BosntA. By J. S. Stuart- 
Glennie. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 





On the 26th inst. will be ready, price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA. No. 125, for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
Tae WorLD WELL Lost. By E. Lynn a Chaps. 6-9. T)lustrated by J. Lawson. 
SUNS IN FLAMES. By Richard A. Procto’ 
Tue Jitt. Part I. By Oberle Reade. | Tilustrated by J. Nash. 
Lisa. By Richard Dowling. 
Homes AND HAUNTS OF THE ITALIAN Poets. I. Dante. By T. A. Trollope. 
A MopeRN GREENROOM. By Joseph Knight. Illustrated by F.S. Walker. 
Lucy HUTCHINSON. By James Hutton. 
THE PoET’s REASON. By G. L. Raymond. 
—, By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Chaps. 31-33. Illustrated by Valentine 
romley. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Plans, 24s. 5 
A HISTORY of the RIFLE BRIGADE (The Prince Consort's 
Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WiLttam H. Cops, formerly Lieutenant. 


Ran mg - EDITION of Mrs. LINTON'S LAST NOVEL. 
wn 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, with Frontispiece by Henry Woods. 

The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn Linton. 

“Leam Dundas is a striking figure. In one quality the authoress has in some 
measure surpassed herself.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Immediately, demy 8vo, we — OO nee (uniform with “ Academy 

ne in 

PICTORIAL NOTES of the NATIONAL GALLERY. (The 


British SCHOOL.) Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A FAMILY PARTY in the PIAZZA of ST. PETER. 


By T, A. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


JULIET’ S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 


8 vols. 


The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, ond Philo- 


sophy in an English Country House. 2 vols. 
JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. By C. W. Bardsley, 


M.A. 3 vols. (Shortly. 


DICK TEMPLE. By James Greenwood. 3 vols. 


eae 


CHEAP EDITION of «The GOLDEN BUTTERFL 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Pho aye (uniform with the “ws Plocadifly 


The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. ‘By the Authors of “‘ Ready- 


Money Mortiboy.” With an Illustration by F. 8. Walker. lamedeee 
Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, with Photogr vs. Portrait, 68. 


TOM HOOD’S POEMS, HUMORO and PATHETIC. 

Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 
{/mmediately. 
Demy §8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 24s. 

The HUNTING-GROUNDS of the GREAT WEST: a 
Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of the Great North-American 
Desert. By RICHARD IRVING DopGg. With an Introduction by William 
Blackmore; Map, and numerous Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 

DYCE’'S SHAKESPEARE.—In 9 vols. 8vo, £4 10s. 

The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER Dyce. Third Edition, with Mr. Dyce’s Final Corrections. 

“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet appeared......A great work, worthy 
of his reputation.”"—Times. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 

A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. Trans- 
lated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN, by W-COLLETT-SANDARS. With 
639 Illustrations. 


8: . Cc uu u ns, , 
UCE R fon 4to, cloth Di EN. a Golden Key. By Mrs. H. 


ee. With Eight Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the 
or. 











better than the description from time to time of the two sister-spinsters. When 
we add that Mrs. Steele shows & very great power of pathos in parts of her story— 
the account of the death of the good-for-nothing young schoolboy is as powerful 
and touching as anything we have read for many years, and so is the account of 
Astaroth's delirium—we shall have given our readers some notion of the numerous 
elements of power which are combined in this book."—Spectator. 


“ Mrs. Steele shows a wealth of thought and feeling which might handsomely set 
up a score of average novelists, whilst her style, pointed, picturesque, and sugges- 
tive, is areal gift, which has evidently been sedulously cultivated. There is not a 
trace of feeble or slovenly writing from one end of the book to the other. She (the 
heroine) is certainly an original and i ting ption, and drawn with much 
power and beauty. Mrs. Steele always renders the various aspects of Nature with 
singular skill and sympathy, and her ‘ bits’ of landscape, brought before us often by 
a word or two of suggestion rather than by any set description, are amongst the 
happiest touches in her book. Her children too—at any rate, the naughty ones—are 
excellent. We would gladly draw attention in greater detail to the humour and 
keen insight into human nature."—Graphic. 





“* Condoned' shows care, humour, and no slight knowledge of human nature."— 
Standard. 


“Mrs, Steele's latest novel is far in advance of any work she has yet given to the 
reading public. In ‘Condoned' there are evidences of higher power, there is deeper 
feeling, there is more finish, there is more artistic workmanship. The present 
story is the result of careful thought, a vivid imagination, and a well-disciplined 
pen. Bright and vivid though the first volume of the story may be, the author does 
not exhaust her strength before she comes to the last volume. Though her con- 
cluding portions of the tale are sombre in colour, there is no deficiency of power; 
the interest of the reader is steadily maintained to the conclusion. Astaroth Herne, 
the heroine, is an uncommon character, sketched with a firm hand and a rare 
graphic power. The work has several descriptions of scenery which are so power- 
ful and vivid that it makes one regret the author does not more frequently give us 
specimens of her skill as a landscape-painter. The writer of this story has a very 
strong vein of originality ; she thinks for herself. The result is that we have a series of 
sketches fresh and vigorous; we are not bored by having used-up and conventional 
types reproduced, and though some of the characters may be a trifle hastily 
sketched, there is no doubt that they have been drawn from nature direct, without 
regard to the traditions of any school of novelists."—AMorning Post. 


“*Condoned, if we mistake not, will hold a high place among novels of the 
year. This book is full of clever thoughts and sayings."—Daily News. 


“Oleverness is a quality which has never been wanting from Mrs. Steele's novels. 
The authoress of ‘Gardenhurst’ has now given us a work which is a great deal 
more than merely clever and readable. ‘Condoned’ is a serious effort, anda 
successful and not inconsiderable achievement. ‘Condoned' is a marvellous ad- 
vance, not only of degree, but of kind, upon anything which Mrs. Steele has yet 
written. The various indications of different powers, which have been abundantly 
observable in her former novels, are all gathered together here, with the addi- 
tional charm of a mellowed maturity of thought, atyle, and tone which speaks of 
richness and completeness of intell 1 The explanation of this 
is probably to be found, not only in the fact that Mrs. Steele's mental growth has 
progressed in a marked manner, but that she has allowed herself more time for the 
execution of ‘ Condoned’ than of any of her previous novels. We have a sincerity 
and depth of feeling about which there can be no doubt, and the combined merits 
which arise from grace, dignity, and strength of expression, Mrs. Steele's style 
may be described with perfect truth as brilliantly epigrammatic. Perhaps the most 
noticeable feature in ‘Condoned,' as a whole, the skill which Mrs. Steele creates 
a certain moral at phere, as distinctly felt by the mind as the physical atmo- 
sphere is by the senses. The insight which ‘Condoned’ reveals into some of the 
subtler moods and aspects of Nature, the searching glances at the irony of life, the 
glimpses afforded us of the secret recesses of human character and motive, are 
traits which raise Mrs. Steele immeasurably above ordinary writers, above even 
the level that she herself has yet reached. Lord Vipont, cynic and man of plea- 
sure; his natural gipsy-child, with her mixed hereditary instincts; the two old 
maids; the contrasted characters of Hugh with his dog-like virtues, and Lucius 
with his cat-like fascination; Lord Vipont’s butler; and Mrs. Dalrymple, the 
actress, a thoroughly original, and even profound, stady of the mingled influences 
of the artificial life behind the curtain upon an uninstructed mind and an honest 
heart,—all these are creations which any novelist might regard with satisfaction, 
and a)l but one or two with pride. We congratulate Mrs. Steele upon a signal 
and deserved success, and perhaps the publi= will allow us to express a hope that 
they will read ‘Condoned’ with a care worthy of the thought and attention which 
have been given to its design and execution, and which, in the case of svch 
novel, are but a simple act of justice."— World. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, in 18mo, cloth, price 1s, with Maps. 


PRIMER OF GEOGRAPHY. 
By GrorGe GRovE, F.R.GS., 
(History Primers, Edited by John Richard Green.) 

“ An admirable little primer, which goes far to 
supply a marked educational want. It contains, in 
a very few pages, a surprising amount of essen- 
tial knowledge, imparted in terms so plain and 
pleasant that we are at a loss whether to applaud 
more the combined quantity and quality of the 
writer's materials, or the persuasive manner in 
which they are displayed...... The little book may 
be heartily recommended to schools and inde- 
pendent seekers after that kind of learning of 
which no subject of an enlightened State should be 
ignorant, whatever his elass or calling.”—Pall 
Mali Gazette. 


PRIMER OF 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By H, F. Tozer, M.A. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 
[This day. 


(History Primers, Edited by John Richard Green.) 


PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. 
By Joun Pets, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 


Christ's College, Cambridge. 18mo, cloth, 
1s. [This day. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


= a YEAR - BOOK, 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. A Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the Civi- 
lised World. 

The Times of February 7 says:— Mr. Martin's 
useful manual has now gained for itself an estab- 
lished reputation for accuracy and honesty...... 
At the present moment, in the face of the meeting 
of Parliament and of the approaching debates on 
the Eastern Question, by far the most interesting 
portions of the volume will be those which supply 
us with information as to the actual state of the 
finances, the armies, and navies of Russia and of 
Turkey.” 


THE INVASIONS 
OF ENGLAND: 

A History of the Past, with Lessons for the 
Future. By Captain H. M. Hozigr, Author 
of “ The Seven Weeks’ War.” 2 vols. 8yo, 28s. 
The Times of Febroary 2 says :—" At a time when 
the minds of all Englishmen are occupied with the 
— of peace or war between two nations far 
istant from our shores, alien from us in blood, 
and unable, for the present at least, to touch our 
interests, Captain Hozier's vivid pages remind us 
that we, too, are mortal, and that our own hearths 

and homes are not absolutely unassailable.” 


This day, in extra fcap. 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


HORACE’S LIFE and CHARACTER; 
an Epitome of his Satires and Epistles. By 
R. M. HOvenDEN, B.A., Author of “A 
Metrical Paraphrase of the Odes of Horace.” 


This day, in 2 vols crown 8vo, price 21s. 


A NILE NOVEL. 


By GEORGE FLEMING. 


In royal 8vo, price 36s, 


APPLICATIONS OF 
PHYSICAL FORCES. 


By A. GUILLEMIN. Translated by Mrs. 
Lockyer, and Edited, with Notes and Addi- 
tions, by J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Coloured Plates, &c. 
“The charm of M. Guillemin’s writings is that, 
while his science is real science, yet it is so clearly 
and lucidly explained that no one could well fail to 
obtain a thorongh insight into all the facts set 
before him.”— Standard, 
“The English version of M. Guillemin’s admirable 
work has no rival among the popular scientific 
books of the year.’—Manchester Examiner, 





In crown 8vo, price 9s, Illustrated. 


ASTRONOMICAL MYTHS. 
Based on Flammarion'’s ‘The Heayens.” 
By J. F. BLAKs. 


“ The book gives exactly the sort of information 
likely to interest the general public, without going 
into unnecessary or prolix details." —Standard. 


MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 


THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE 
ON THE EARTH. 


By Professor W. OC. Wiiiamson, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6d. 
(This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR, 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Inyesti- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





A Bonus valuation to 31st December, 1876, is now in progress. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





FREDks. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


KITCHENERS, 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


fMHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 


troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 


Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is the best article next to | RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ra: 


silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 


from real silver. 
Fiddle or Beador King's 
Patterns. Old Silv’r. Thread. or Shell 
£84 £8. 4 £8. 4, 


Table Forks or Spoons, 












per doz.... oo 110 0.2 1 0...2 5 0 
Dessert do. do . 8 8 Owed 9 4084-9 
Tea Spoons, do.,......... 014 0..1 0 0..1 20 

These are as strongly plated and are in every 
ny at least equal to what other houses are selling 
as their first quality, at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 

Table Spoons and Forks ...........0.++++s0. 238 per dozen 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoon .......ce.cecceeeeeee 12) _— 


. 128 
Tea and Coffee Sets, in white metal, from £3 15s to 
£7 7s; Dish Covers, beaded pattern, £11; Ditto ditto, 
fluted, £15; from £9 to £24 the set of four; Oorner 
Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 10s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. The largest stock in existence of plated 
dessert knives and forks, and fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. All kinds of replating done by the 
patent process. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 
Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, W. 


EPPS’S. 
COCOA. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TesTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.” Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human; Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 
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OTICE of REMOVAL.—Mr, F, E. 
HINE, Dealer in Works of Art, has removed 
his Business from No. 3 Piccadilly, W., to No. 27 King 


SILVER.—The REAL NIOKEL SILVER, in- | S*reet, St. James's Square, 8. W. 





THE GRANVILLE PRIVATE 

SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to St. LAW- 

magate, in TWO HOURS. 

Departures every Friday, from Obharing Cross, at 
3.45, and Cannon Street 3.50 p.m. (See Bills.) 


rMHE GRANVILLE. 
J * Nowhere in England can a series of Baths 
such as that at the Granville be seen.”—Morning Post. 
“Asa residential hotel during winter, the Granville 


is second to none." —Globe. 
Address, The MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate. 


PD. £Forp’s FLUID MAGNESIA, 








The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO., 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 


In — of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— : 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Onosss 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
-~. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
worid, 


JEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
«Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited oy 
MUS WILSON, FBS. 








r ERA 
Sold by Chemists and Perfamers everywhere. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In general 
debility, nervous tremor, and mental depres- 
sion, these unrivalled Pills have a marvellous effect. 
They have won the confidence of millions in all parts 
of the civilised world. Constitutions shaken by sen- 
sual excesses, or by long residence in unwhol C) 
climates, or by sedentary habits, are wonderfully re- 
novated bya course of this extraordinary medicine, 
which, powerful as is its action on the whole system, 
is perfectly harmless to the tenderest frame. The Pills 
are composed of rare balsams, without the admixture 
of a grain of any mineral whatever, or of any other 
deleterious substance. They operate directly, power- 
fully, and beneficially upon the whole mass of blood; 
nor can we question the fact, when we see indigestion 
cured, liver complaints arrested, the op lungs 
brought into healthful play, and every Physical func- 
tion renewed and strengthened by their agency. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION 
OF 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS beg to announce that they are about 
to issue an ENTIRELY NEW LIBRARY EDITION of LORD LYTTON'S 
NOVELS in Monthly Volumes, price 7s 6d each. 


This New Edition will be printed in demy 8vo by Olay, from new type. and 
will contain 


ALL THE NOVELS OF LORD LYTTON, 
FORMING 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 


Ever Issued of the Novels of this famous Author. 





THE FIRST VOLUME, 


PELHAM, 
Or, Adventures of a Gentleman, 

WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 23xp FEBRUARY, 1877. 
Prospectuses and Specimens on application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 





HEWITT'S COURSE of GREEK and LATIN EXAMINATION-PAPERS. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 1s 6d. 
IGEST of GREEK LANGUAGE EXAMINATION- 
QUESTIONS, or Materials for Examination-Papers in Greek Grammar. 
By H. MaRMADUKE HEwITvT, M.A 
Also now ready, uniform with the above, price 1s 6d. 

DIGEST of LATIN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS, or 

Materials for Examination-Papers in Latin Grammar. By the same Author. 





| 


| 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN IN TURKEY. 
NEW EDITION. 
Iu crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


T U R K E , 
Being Sketches from Life. 
By the ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 


This work, which was received with so much favour at the time of its first pub- 

lication many years since, has been entirely rewritten and very considerably 

enlarged, and will, it is confidently expected, be read with great interest at the 
present stage of the Eastern Question. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
THE BROADWAY LUDGATE. 





Just ublished, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
EOWULF: a Heroic Poem of the Eighth Century (Anglo- 
Saxon Text and English Translation). With Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendix. By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Editor of Wicklif's 
English Works, Author of a “ Manual of English Literature,” &c. 

“ Mr. Arnold's work will be most welcome to learners of old English, and is cer- 
tainly not less interesting to students of folk-lore and mythology. It is pleasant 
to find so much industry and care expended on a work of more than archmological 
value, of curious interest, an English epic full of memories of the heroic age of 
our race."—Pall Mall Gasette. 

“ This admirable edition of a famous Anglo-Saxon classic will hardly be more 
I to the dent than to the general reader, for whose convenience it is 
provided with a]! the intelligent aids to study which characterise the best produc- 
tions of the modern school of criticism.”"—raminer. 

* A work of treble value—for its own merits, its admirable translation, and the 
Preface, which exhausts the bibliography of this early poem.''—Notes and Queries. 

London : LONGMANS and Oo, 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, HAM COMMON, SURREY. 
(FOR GIRLS ONLY.) 
LECTURE will be GIVEN by WM. SPOTTISWOODE, 
. M.A., LL.D., F.B.S., at his residence, 41 Grosvenor Place, in aid of the 
Funds of the above Orphanage, on Wednesday, February 28, at 4 o'clock. 
Subject: LIGHT and COLOUR. 

Tickets, 10s 6d each, may be had at Larner’s and Blackburn's, Elizabeth Street ; 
Westerton'’s, Knightsbridge; Roberts's, Arabella Row; Rastall's, Eoury Street ; 








London : LONGMANS and Co. 


and at the Office, 9 West Strand. S. TAYLOR, Secretary. 





gage oe GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


| OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 








RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’S INDIAN PIAN OFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. — 


Byes THREE-Y EARS'SYSTEM 

of HIRE, applicable to all large instruments— 

Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


_— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 

















FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


KK 4840's L L WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is —T great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLu:— 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
Were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
Profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and ex: 
tion, and quotations may be had on appli m to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


AMD DOURO, fine OLD PORT, 

30s per dozen. Matured seven years in Wood. 

Pure and genuine. Excellent for invalids, and un 

Sateet at a price. Recommended with confidence. 
paid. 

Henry BRETT and Oo., 26 27 High Hol ‘ 

Established 1829. cmb — re 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
Sruted* most delicious and valuable article.”"— 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall.” r 


RY'S EXTRACT of COCOA. 


Of great 
pa & p= } valnote invalids who wish to avoid rich 


en Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
De a oil."—F ood, Water, and Air, edited by 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 

















G OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. PUPILS received at the Half-Term, 

THURSDAY, MAROH Ist. Fees 2, 3, and 44 guineas 

| . Term. For further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
| Street. 


fTMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
; —Every evening, the FORTY THIEVES. The 
Vokes Family. Premiere Danseuse, Mdlle. Bossi, 
Double Harlequinade. Clowns, U. Lauri and F. 
Evans; Harlequina & la Watteau, Miss Amy Rosa- 
lind. Preceded by a Popular Farce. Prices from 
6d to £4 4s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. Morning per- 
formances every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2. Children and 
schools admitted at half-price to all parts of the 
theatre, upper gallery excepted. 
I OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Entire 
change of Entertainment. HYLDEMOER, a 
Fairy Story, with a Ghost effect, by HANS CHRIS- 
TIAN ANDERSEN, tran-lated and adapted by Mr. 
EDWARD ROSE. CHRISTMAS and its CUSTOMS ; 
and a New Optical Entertainment, consisting of 
FAMOUS STATUARY under the LIME-LIGHT, and 
the SHADOW-PANTOMIME, by Mr. J. L. KING. 
CHEMICAL MAGIC, by Professor GARDNER. The 
SEANGE, by the Polytechnic Medium. The TALKING 
LION, &c., by Mr. JAMES MATTHEWS. The GIANT 
CHRISTMAS-TREE. Diving-bell, Leotard, the Aeria! 
Mercury, and the finest collection of Model Engines in 
London. Admission to the whole, Is; Schools and 
Children under Ten, 6d. Open from 12til! 5 and 7 till 10. 
rMHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-OOLOURS. — The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN.— 


5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, ls. 
ALFRED D, FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of TE! 














PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Eleventh Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN, 
from 10 until 6. Admission 1s. Catalogues 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.—H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
Py resisti wer is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

it, on the circumference of the body two inches 
low the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJoan White, 
Post-office, Piecadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
}‘LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 





SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an or 'y stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; pos’ free. 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, } 


N ADDRESS will be GIVEN by 
LADY ANNA GORE-LANGTON on the Social 
Condjtion of Women in Southern India, at the Office 
of the National Society for Women's Suffrage, 64 
Berners Street, Oxford Street, on Tuesday, February 
20,1877. The chair will be taken at 3 p.m. by Sir 
George Campbell, K.0.S.1., M.P. 
Admission, Half-a-crown. Tickets to be obtained of 
the SECRETARY at the above address. As space is 
limited, early application is req d. 


No. 59 GREAT PULTENEY STREET, BATH. 
Preliminary Announcement. z 
R. RAINEY has the honour to give 
Notice that he is instructed by John Thirlwall, 
Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, upon the Premises, in 
the course of the Month of March, the whole of the 
rare and valuable Library of Books belonging to the 
late Right Reverend Connop Thirlwall, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of St. David's, and consisting of about 12,000 
Volumes in various Languages, comprising Works in 
Theology, Philosophy, Philology, and General Litera- 
ture; together with the Household Furniture, Wine, 
and other contents of his Lordship’s late residence at 
No. 59 Great Pulteney Street, Bath. 
Detailed particulars will appear in future advertise- 
ments. 
Auction Offices, Nos. 20 and 21 Southgate Street, 
Bath. Feb, 15th, 1877. 


peas FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
snes effected in al REORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
| | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFIOE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. [nstituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


te of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills jated and collected. 
Money received on —_ ‘For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Genera] Manager. 


JAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, S.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 
tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


AS by FLOOD and FIELD. 


























ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be ae inst by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENG ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand it Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Lnjury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Tite or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


OHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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PRICE ONE 


MR. 


2 
Vv 


WILLIAM 


WITH AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND TWO FAC-SIMILE PAGES OF 


HENRIETTA 


i 


r O 8 tS A Peas 


A WEEKLY PHOTOGRAPH AND MEMOIR, 





No. 2, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24th. 





PROVOST AND .CO., 


STREET, 


SHILLING. 


BLACK, 


“MADCAP VIOLET.” 


COVENT GARDEN. 


N.B.—The Size of the “ Portrait” prevents its being transmitted through the Post. 








BOOKS OF SEA ADVENTURE. 
BY 
T. WHITCHURCH SADLER, R.N. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, Illuminated Title-page, 


and numerous original Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth 
extra. 


‘Diana, Lady Lyle. 





New Volume, just published, price 5s. 


The LAST CRUISE 
‘ARIADNE.’ 


“Will be sure to find as many readers as its pre- 
decessors.”—T7imes. 

“ A pleasant and spirited tale.”—Spectator. 

“The whole tone of the volume before us is brisk 
and spirited, and will encourage and animate the 
fortunate lad into whose hands it falls."—Lioyd's 
Newspaper. 


PERILOUS SEAS, and how ORIANA 
SAILED THEM. Price 5s. 


“All through ‘ Perilous Seas’ there is enough stir- 
ring incidents to arouse, and enough good writing to 
sustain the interest of its youthful readers "—Howr’. 


The SHIP of ICE: a Strange Story of 
the Polar Seas. New Edition, price 3s 6d. 
“ Not only a ‘ Strange Story,’ but one full of exciting 
interest."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** A capital book of adventure." — Manchester Guardian. 


Complete List of Publications, post free on Application. 


London: MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos 
Strect, Strand; and Belfast. 








DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


This day is published. 
SOME FACTS OF RELIGION AND 
OF LIFE. 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE HERSMAJESTY 
THE QUEEN IN SCOTLAND, 1866-76. 


By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., 


Principal of St. Mary's College in the University of 
St. Andrew, one of her Majesty's Chaplains for 
Scotland. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of SIN; being First 
Series of Croall Lectures, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HISTORY of RATIONAL THEOLOGY and 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND in 
the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 8s. 





Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 

A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 

Ouring this e. By Ropert Watts, M.D., 

M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 

Square, London. 
London: MiTcHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 
NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 

Saturday next, February 24, 1877, price 3d, No. 1 of 

E TAT LE 





“ Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.”—P. 
200 Fleet Street, London; and all Newsagents and 
Bookstalls. 


O AD VERTISERS.—On_ Saturday, 

1 ‘ebruary, there were Printed{132, 
of the PEOPLE'S JOURNAL. ‘ti wae 
JOHN LENG and Co., Dundee. 





ed 
aa ne 


of  the'| 
| 


| the reader."—Court Journal. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By W. Hep- 
WORTH DIXON. 3 vols. 


“A book of extraordinary merits...... A vivid and 
vigorous romance of real life. To say that this re- 
markable story is ‘original’ would convey no ade- 


! quate idea of its sterling newness and unconvention- 


ality of conception, design, and treatment.’"—Post. 


One Golden Summer. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIEL. 38 vols. 
‘“*A novel which will amuse, instruct, and interest 


Two Lilies. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 


Her Plighted Troth. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 


Mr. Charlton. By the Author 


of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. [Vert week. 





HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Gt. Marlborough Street. 


Will be issued shortly, Part I. of 
ODERN MINISTER, 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
Price One Shilling, 
Each containing 80 pp., with Two Illustrations. 


Ready, this day. 
WryNEsE D D: 
By FRANCES GERALDINE SOUTHERN. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 

REMINGTON and Co., 5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.O. 
Now ready, price 5s, cloth; by post, 5s 3d. 
ARITIME WARFARE. 

1 By THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Just published, 416 pages, with 138 epeeton, cloth 


elegant, 58 ; ina.” . 
OOD GARDENING; or, How to 
Grow Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers; with 
Practical Notes on Soils, Manures, Seeds, —— . 
Laying-out of Gardens and Grounds ; and on the vari- 
ous kinds of Garden Structures. By SAMUEL WOOD. 
Second Edition, with considerable Additions. 

“ Written by a practical man, and gives practical 
instructions which it is easy for amateurs to under- 
stand.”—<Saturday Review. 

Crosspy Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 


Now ready, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 438 pp., price 10s 6d, 
handsomely bound, lettered and Bas 
i UPAS: a Vision of the Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future. The object of this work is to 
present, in a pleasing and attractive form, a history of 
the sufferings entailed upon the human race by Priest- 
craft and Superstition. The book is divided into sec- 
tions, as follow:—1. The Wilderness.—2. The Forest. 
—3. Calvary.—4. India.—5. 8) s).—6. Ezra.—7. 
Hellas.—8. Alexandrie.—9. The Fathers —10. Italia — 
11. The Triumph of the Upar.—12. The Sea of Blood.— 
13. The Beginning of the End.—14. The Triumph of 
Humanity —15. The Coronation. 
London: O. WATTS, 84 Fleet Street. 
By Don PEDRO VERDAD 
At all Bookstalls, ‘a 8vo, price 2d. 
N EXPOSTULATION with the 
L£ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES of LONDON. 
By Don PEDRO VERDAD, Author of “From Vineyard 
to Decanter.” 

8S. STRAKER and Sons, 124 Fenchurch Street, and 26 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.O. 

“The world has been endowed with one of the 
greatest blessings in the manufacture of Macniven and 
Cameron's excellent pens.”—Reading Herald. 

“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The PICKWICK, the OWL, and the WAVERLEY pen.” 
“ Fhey are a treasure." —Standard. 


Just out. 
HE HINDOO PENS. 
“The best we ever tried."— Public Opinion. 
1s per box. Sold Everywhere. 1s 1d by post. 
Patentees: MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 23-33 Blair 


Street, Edinburgh. 








a Novel. 
2 vols. 

















Now ready, with Map, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6a, 


TS POLICY of ENGLAND in 
RELATION to INDIA and the EAST; or, 
ALEXANDRIA. 


By J. A. PARTRIDGE, HERAT. 

Author of “ Democracy,” “ Feudal to Federal,” &. 
CONTENTS. 

1. THE EASTERN QUESTION IN Europe. 

2. ALEXANDRIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 

8. EGYPT, SUEZ, PERSIA. 

4. THe THREE COURSES. 

5. 

6 

7 


ISPAHAN, 


Chapter 


” 
. THE RUSSIAN TRILATERAL. 
. JOHN BULL: HIS SHOP. 

. PUBLIC OPINION. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


2 

















This book contains not a single appendix, nor a 
copy of any inoperative Treaty whatsoever. It seeks 
to deal with the actual factors of and the only defini- 
tive answer to a question, the vastest, perhaps, that 
has ever been usked in politics. It treats it ag an 
Imperial English question directly affecting ourselves, 
not —_? in Europe, but in India, Australia, and Egypt, 
as well. 

London: SAMPsON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE, and 
RIVINGTON. 

SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY.—Vol. VI. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
T= PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY, 
Vol.I. By HexBert SPENCER. 

WILLIAMS and NokGaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Also, folio boards, 18s. 
SIATIC RACES. Being Part V. of 
ZA Mr. SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 

WILLIAMS and NoORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
RINCIPLES of PLUTOLOGY. By 
WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPS, 5 

CONTENTS:—1. On the Failures of Political Econom: 
—2. Characters and Object of Plutology.—3. Method. 
—4. Data.—5. Combination. —6. Analysis.—7. Pro- 
minent Elements.—8. Synthesis —9. The Laws of 
Value.—10. Classification.—11. Essay on Capital. 

WILLIAMs and Nor@ars, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
E inburgh. 

With a View of the Kaaba at Mecca.—Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 
HE LIFE of MAHOMET, Founder of 
the Religion of Islam, and of the Empire of the 
Saracens. With Notices of the History of Islamism 
and of Arabig. By the Rev. SAMUEL GREEN. 

*,* A most important subject, touching upon the 
Eas‘t’rn Question. 

London: WILLIAM TgGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 

RT-LESSONS from MYCENZ.— 

See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by 

pe 4}d) ; also for View of Architects’ Hall, Berlin— 

ndon-Street Architecture, Illustrated—Greek Art— 

“Vitruvius Redivivus" — Royal Processions — New 

Buildings in Glasgow—Farnham and its Failings— 

Works in the Champ de Mars—Zinc-White Paint, &c. 
Office, 46 Catherine Street, and of all Newsmen. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as er | 
Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendis' 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—This Tobacco is now put upin ONE-OUNOE 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label 
being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- 


. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 











London, E.C,; and Bristol. 
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10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, February 17, 1877. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The RISE and DECAY of the RULE of 


ISLAM. By ARCHIBALDJ.DUNN. Large post 8vo, 12s. 


TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. 


Large post 8vo, 12s. 

«A charming book, full of anecdotes of Western American travel, and in which 
the author, who travelled from New York across the whole American Western 
desert, gives his experience of a country almost unknown to European colonists. 
We wish we could transcribe some of the very clear descriptions of scenery, life, 
apd manners in which this book abounds."— Public Opinion. 


THERESE HENNES, and her Musical 


Education: & my go Sketch. By her FarHer. ‘'rsaslated from the 
German MS. by H. NNHEIMER. Crown 8yo, 5s. 





POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
DONE in the DARK. By the Author of 


«“ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


MAR’S WHITE WITCH. By Gertrude 


DoveLas, Author of “ Brown as a Berry,” &c. 38 vols., 3ls 6d. 


“A thoughtfully written, artistic, and really ee novel, marking a distinct 
advance on the author's previous efforts...... It contains some carefully wrought and 
really effective sketches of Scottish scenery and character, and fully confirms the 
author's right to a high place in the numerous band of our lady-novelists.”— Zhe 


Scotsman. 


RIDING-OUT the GALE. 


LysTer. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


JESSIE of BOULOGNE. By the Rev. C. 


GILLMOR, M.A. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SHE REIGNS ALONE. By Beatrice Yorke. 


8 vols., 31s 6d. 


By Annette 


* Both in the conception and treatment of her characters, and in the dramuatic 
feeling of the more useful scenes, Miss Yorke evinces talent of a high order."— 


Pall Mall Gazette. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c., 
EACH COMPLELE IN ONE VOLUME. 


A NEW-FASHIONED TORY. By “ West 


SOMERSET.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 78 6d. [This day. 


SIBYLLE’S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 


Translated by MARGARET WATSON. Crown S8vo, 7s 6d. 


A DISCORD: aStory. By Aleth Willeson. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


VAGABOND CHARLIE. By “ Vagabond.” 


1 vol. crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


LOVE the LEVELLER: a Tale. 


Comyn. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


COOMB DESERT: 


Fitz. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The WOMAN that SHALL be PRAISED: 


a Novel. By HitpA REAY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CLARA PONSONBY: a Novel. 


BEVERIDGE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


By Angus 
By G. W. 





a Novel. 








By Robert 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


LoxPon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
Founded 1841. 
PaTron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PREsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, 





London. 


This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and fodern Literature, in 


Various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a r, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 


Open from Ten to half-past Six. a on application. 
ROBERT N, Secretary and Librarian. 


HARRI 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
NEW WORKS, 





The THIRD EDITION is READY of 


The CRUISE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
By W. J.J. Spry, R.N. With Route Msps and many Illustrations. [In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s. (/s now ready. 

“The book before us supplies the former information in a manner that leaves 
little to be desired. *The Cruise of H.M.S. “ Challenger’ is an exceedingly well- 
written, entertaining, and instructive book.”"—United Service Gazette. 

> “Agreeably written, full of information, and copiously illustrated."—Broad 

rrow. 


— must give unqualified thanks to the writer for a charming book."—John 
ull, 


A SECOND EDITION of 


The TWO AMERICAS. By Sir Rose Price, 


Bart. Demy Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, price 18s. (Ready 


The DISCOVERIES of PRINCE HENRY the 


NAVIGATOR, and their RESULTS. Being the Narrative of the Discovery by 
Sea, within One Century, of more than Half the World. By Richarp Henry 
MaJor, F.S.A. Demy 8vo, with several Woodcuts, 4 Maps, and a Portrait of 
Prince Henry. Cloth extra, 15s, (Ready. 
“Mr. R. H. Major has supplied a serious gap in our biographical literature.,,...0ne 
of the most interesting volumes of biography we have yet had under review."— 
Daily Telegraph. 


The PAINTERS of all SCHOOLS. By Louis 
VIARDOT, and other Writers. Super-royal 8vo, Illustrated with 20 Full-page 
and 70 smaller Engravings, 500 pp., cloth extra, 25s. (Ready. 

“ A handsome volume, full of information and sound criticism.”"—T7imes. 
“ Almost an encyclopedia of painting...... It may be recommended as a handy 
and elegant guide to beginners in the study of the history of art."—Saturday 


Review. 


The SCIENCE of SPIRITUAL LIFE; or, the 


Adaptation of Christianity to the Nature and Condition of Man. By the Rev. 
JOHN COOPER. Second ition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


The WORLD of COMETS. By A. GurLtemin, 
Author of “The Heavens.” Translated and Edited by JAMEs GLAISHER, 
F.R.S. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, with numerous Woodcut a 


beautiful Chromolithographs, cloth extra, 31s 6d. { ly. 


CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. Brack- 
more, Author of “Lorna Doone,” &c, Third and Cheaper Edition. Small 
post 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. [Now ready. 


Now ready, in limp cloth, small post 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


A DAY of MY LIFE; or, Every-day Experi- 


ences at Eton. By an Eton Boy. 
EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—“ I have undertaken this work because I am con- 
stantly coming across books written by people who appear to know nothing about 
Eton, and I want to give the world some idea of what a present Etonian ks of 


Eton life, and how he really does get on.” 


A VISIT to JAPAN, CHINA, and INDIA. By 


R. NICHOLAS FowLer, M.A., F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (Ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, B.C. 









On March Ist, with Portraits and Illustrations, 3 vols., 32s. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


WITH MEMORIALS. 
By MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Mavufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


“RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 
Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman's 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 


tw MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, oupplied by 
, Distillery, 











free in E d. 





all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. G 
Carriage nglan 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF THE ENGLISH NATION; 
Or, the Beginnings of English History. 
By ELLA §. ARMITAGE. 


“ Among the crowd of female writers who have} within the last generation. Here we have the whole 
undertaken to write small volumes of history, Miss ition of the English nation as a branch of the 
Armitage is one of the four or five who have shown eutonic race and of the general Aryan family set 
real power. Her sketches, both of the very earliest | forth with perfect clearness. There is something 
stage of English national life and of those later stages | surprising in the vast range of subjects which she 
which come within her limits, make us feel, almost brings in in her later chapters, and the fullness and 
more than larger works do, what progress English power with which she treats them.” — Saturday 
history, Teutonic history, Aryan history, has made Review. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 


B OU N D z= @ wi N: 
A Tale of the Turf. 
By HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “A Race for a Wife,” &. 
Three Volumes. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, NEW EDITION NOW READY. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


This Catalogue contains Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin—Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay—Schuyler’s Travels in Turkistan—Journal of Augustus R. Margary—Myers’s 
Life with the Hamran Arals—Rural Life in France, by P. G. Hamerton—Through Bosnia on 
Foot, by A. J. Evans—Memoirs of Dr. Norman Macleod—Phebe Junior, by Mrs. Oliphant— 
Daniel Deronda—Captain Fanny—Jenny of the Prince’s—Griffith’s Double—Joshua Haggard’s 
Daughter—and an unusually large Selection of other Popular Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, at the lowest 
current prices, and 1s especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public 
Institutions and other large Purchasers of Modern Books. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, London. 


“HYGEIA.” : 
“THE CITY OF HEALTH.” 


Dr. Richardson, F.R.S., at the Social Science Congress, Brighton, 1875, said:— 
“In the sitting and bed rooms a true oak margin of floor ext»nds two feet round each 
room. Over this no carpet is ever laid. It is kept bright and clear by the old-fashioned 
beeswax and turpentine, and the air is made fresh and ozonic by the process.” 








The above most important sanitary improvement can be obtained by using 


HOWARD’S PATENT CARPET PARQUET, 


which can be laid over any wood floor, and gives a margin of the same thickness as carpet. 
It was exhibited at the Social Science Congress at Brighton, 1875, and highly approved of. 
It has been laid extensively in the leading mansions in the United Kingdom. Price from 
6s, per yard, 2 ft. wide. 


HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet-Makers by Steam-power, Upholsterers and Decorators, 
25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





CABINET EDITION. 





MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 
oF 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA 


VOL. II. RUSSIA MET AND INVADED, 
With New Preface. 


PARALLELS AND CONTRASTS—THE YEAR 
1853 AND THE YEAR 1876. 


Continued from Vol. I. 


The Cabinet Edition will comprise, in 
Volumes, crown 8vo, at Six Shillings _- ? mgr ay 
tents of the Five Octayo Volumes of the present 
Edition, revised and prepared for this Edition by the 
Author. With Maps and other Illustrations. 


Vou. I. contains THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


NEW NOVELS. 


I—At all the Libraries. 
The CITY of SUNSHINE. By Alex- 


ANDER ALLARDYOB. 3 vols., £1 5s 6d. 


WENDERHOLME. A Story of Lan. 


casbire and Yorkshire. By PHILIP GILBERT 
HAMERTON. New Edition, revised, 6s. 


DANIEL DERONDA. By George 
rg New aud Cheaper Edition. In ¢ 


MIDDLEMARCH. By the Same. 
on ee In 1 vol., 78 6d, with Vignette by 


BESSIE LANG. A Story of Cumber- 
> te By ALIOE CORKRAN. 78 6d. Second 


The DILEMMA. By the Author of 
“The Battle of Dorking,” and “ A True Reformer.” 
New Edition. In 1 vol, 6s. 


MISS MOLLY. By Beatrice May 


Butt. Third Edition. 7s 6d. 


Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. By 
i) 


L. B. WALFORD. Cheap Edition. In 1 vol.,3 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Black- 


more, Author of “Lorna Doone.” New Edition. 
In 1 vol., 78 6d, cloth. 


TWO YEARS ABAFT the MAST; or, 
=a a Sea Apprentice. By F. W. H.SYMONDSON. 








II.—In the Press. 
EUGENIE: a Story. By the Author 


of “ Miss Molly.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. Tales for 
Young People. By GeRALDINE Butt, Author of 
“Lads and Lasses.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


The PILOT and HIS WIFE. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian of JonAs Lig. ByJ.L. 
TOTTENHAM. In | vol. 


MOTTISCLIFFE: an Autumn Story. 


By JAMES WALTER FERRIER. In 2 vols. 


NINETY YEARS of WORKand PLAY. 
Being Sketches from the Public and Private 
Career of John Christian Schetky, late Marine 
Painter in Ordinary to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria. By his DauauTsR. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By the 
late Colonel Mgapows TAyYLor, Author of the 
“Confessions of a Thug,” “Tara: a Mabratta 
Tale,” &c. Edited by his DauGHTER. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


ASTERN QUESTION ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Papers for the People. 


1. TURKISH MISRULE. Henry RicwarD 
M.P. 6d. 





(Un the press. 
2,RELIGIOUS ASPEOTS. Rev. J. 
LLEWELYN Davigs. 1d. (Ready. 


8. COMMERCIAL ASPECTS. Jonn Hotms, 
M.P. 2d. (Ready. 


4. RACES, RELIGIONS, and INSTITUTIONS. 
Sir GzorGs CAMPBELL, M.P. 2d. (Ready. 
For the EASTERN QUESTION ASSOOIATION. 


CASSELL, PatTTsze, and GaLPrn, London; and to be 
had of all Booksellers. 
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JOHN HODGES 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


The TURKISH QUESTION: a History of 


the Crusades. By W.E. Dutton, Rector of Monstone. With an Introduction 
by the Rey. Wm. Denton, M.A. 1 vol. crown 8yo. [Jn the press. 


SERMON-AIDS: being Outlines of Two 


Sermons for each Sunday and Festival in the Year. By the Rev. G. 
HounTInepon, B.A., Rector of Tenby. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The OLD HOUSE on the DOWNS: a Tale. 


By Vor0, NON VALEO, Author of “ The Blarney-Stone,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MR. GRAY AND HIS NEIGHBOURS. 


By PETER PYPER, Fsq., Barrister-at-Law, of the Outer Temple. Second 
Edition. Two vols. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
The John Bull says, “ The new novel, ‘Mr. Gray and his Neighbours,’ recently 
lished by Mr. Hodges, has caused quite a commotion in certain clerical circles. 
Bn Tuesday week last, at a meeting of subscribers to the Lincoln County Library, 
it was proposed by the Rural Dean to expel it from the Library—a proposition 
which was carried by a majority of five to two.” 
“The author has given us a book which has the merit of being altogether out 
of the common, and which is the production of one who, with an acute intelligence 
and a power of satire by no means contemptible, unites a tender, graceful, and 
lively sympathy.”— World. 
“Surely no one but a clergyman or Mr. Anthony Trollope would be so much at 
home in the ae types of clerical character that meet us in these pages. The 
book is clever, scholarly, and thoughtful, and has a few really pretty scenes.” 
=Graphic. 
om Bishop and Mr. Gunter, the Evangelist, are two as well sketched and 
illustrated characters as any that can be found out of the pages of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope Bishop Stubblegrass is equal to Bishop Proudie himself, which is saying 
not a little."—Nonconformist. . 
« Alice Gray is a finely-drawn character, with all the virtues of a sincere Christian, 
and the heroism of a Grace Darling. The style of composition is that of an 
accomplished scholar."— Stamford Mercury. 


REFLECTIONS DELIVERED at the MID- 


DAY CELEBRATIONS of HOLY COMMUNION, in the Church of St. Mary- 
le-Strand. By A. B. Evans, D.D., Rector. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ They are admirable examples and models of what the morning sermon should 
be—terse, pithy, concise—every sentence has its lesson."—John Bull. 
“ They are full of beauty. they are quite worth reading as an intellectual 
exercise."—Literary Churchman. 


Vols. I. and IJ., demy 8vo, 12s each, now ready. 
NEW and IMPORTANT WORK by THOMAS W. MOSSMAN,B.A., Oxon., Rector 
and Vicar of East and West Torrington, Lincolnshire. 


A TRANSLATION into ENGLISH of the 


COMMENTARY upon the GOSPELS of CORNELIUS A LAPIDE. To be 
completed in 5 vols. demy 8vo. 

“Mr. Mossman has done his work well and faithfully, and we wish his enterprise 
the success it deserves.” — Guardian. 

“It is one of those few * books which are books,’ an unfailing magazine of in- 
struction and devotion of the profoundest views of Holy Scripture and theology in 
general, and one of the most valuable and important recently issued from the 
press.”"—Church Review. 

“To say one word in recommendation of the great work of A Lapide is superfluous, 
bat it is our simple duty to call attention to the great work now being done by Mr. 
Mossman for English readers."—Literary Churchman. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary 


on the Four Gospels. Containing the Narrative of our Blessed Lord's Life 


and Ministry. By the Rev. W. MITCHELL, M.A., Inspector of Schools for the 
— - ath and Wells. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d each. Fourth 
ousand. 


“It is what it calls itself—a really ‘ Plain Commentary on the Four Gospels. 
Itavoids the common faults of diffuseness and vagueness, and gives real explana - 
tion, followed by real practical application; and though the words are plain and 
the sentences short, the teaching is high and spiritual.”— Guardian. 

“ Now that the training of our future elementary sch s is b ing more 
than ever important, we should hope that the clergy will see to it that their _ 
teachers are brought from the first to understand Scripture in its true sense. For 
this purpose, no better help could be found than ‘ The Gospel Story.’ It ought t o 
be found in every parish and in every school.”—Literary Churchman. 


The LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. To be complete in 12 Vols., each complete in itself, 
and containing One Month of the Calendar. Price 7s. 


JANUARY to SEPTEMBER. 2nd Edition. 
OCTOBER. 2 vols. Now ready. 
NOVEMBER. 1vol. In February. 


“Mr, Baring-Gould tells the most graceful legends in a style equally graceful 
and fascinating, and with a distinctiveness and elaboration of minute details 
which show plainly that he is a consummate master of the poetic art. He has 
thus far accomplished a most arduous task most ea eye In spite of his own 
modest depreciation of merit, we are glad to testify that he has shown, along with 
much elegance and taste, a far larger share of judgment and discrimination than 
most writers who have attempted to deal with matters more or less legendary in 
their nature.”— Times. 


By the same Author, Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 10s 6d. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES, INCIDENTS, and 


STRANGE EVENTS, 





“ This book deserves, and will ultimately obtain, a large sale. It is as amusing 
a8 Dean Ramsay's famous work, and almost as instructive as ‘Chambers's 
Domestic Annals.'"—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 

“The book is a valuable addition to English literature. It is no ephemeral 
work, but one which will live in the language as a text-book of the particular 
matters of which it treats..... It is a book every one ought to have and to read; 
it will be an unfailing source of entertainment and instruction, for it not only 
affords amusement, but at the same time supplies abundance of material for re- 
canon, wae is sure to beappreciated by the thoughtful reader."—Morning Post, 

mber 28, 

“Mr. Baring-Gould has done his work extremely well These volumes will 
almost certainly be popular in Yorkshire; but they are written in such quaint and 
scholarly fashion that they deserve and wil! no doubt obtain more general interest 
and attention.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“To Yorkshiremen many of them will be quite new, but all alike will find in 
them ample matter for amusement and to make a leisure hour pass agreeably...... 
on a of no book we should so willingly recommend to our readers."—Lan 

ater. 


THOME’S STRUCTURAL 


NEW WORKS. 





SAVAGE and CIVILISED RUSSIA. 


W.R. 8vo, price 7s 64. 


The EASTERN QUESTION. 


MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A, 8vo. 


By 


By the Rev. 
[Nearly ready. 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 


DURING the INSURRECTION, in August and September, 1875. A. J. 
E B.A. F.S.A. Second 7 Bosnia 
sovieed and enlarged ; wy, --F 4 == = 

HERZEGOVINA and the LATE UPRISING: 
the Cau: f the latter and the Remedies. } 

Special Correspondent. By W.J. STM. Crown So én. nt ee 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIMON DE MONT- 


FORT, Earl of Leicester, with Special Reference to the Parliamenta 
History of his Time. By G. W. Proruero, M.A. Crown 8vo, with 2 Maps, 
price 9s. [in @ few days. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in VIENNA and 


BERLIN during the EVENTFUL WINTER, 1805-6. By the late 
Reeve, M.D. Published by his Son. Crown 8yo. [On hallpame 


UNAWARES: a Story of an Old French Town. 


New Edition in the “ Modern Novelist’s Library.” Crown 8yo, price 2s, boards ; 
or 2s 6d, cloth. 


The LIFE of Sir WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Bart. 


Partly Written by himself; Edited and Completed by W. Pous, F.R.S. 8yo, 
with Portrait, 18s, 


CHURCH and STATE: their Relations His- 


torically Developed. By Professor GEFFCKEN, Strasburg. Translated by 
E, FAIRFAX TAYLOR. 2 vols. 8yo, 42s. 


MYTHOLOGY AMONG the HEBREWS. By 


Dr. GOLDZIHER, Teacher of Semitic Philology in the University of Buda-Pest. 
Translated by R. MARTINEAU, M.A. 8vo, 16s. 


SIX LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at 


the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By G. A. MACFARREN, Second Edition 
thoroughly revised, with numerous Examples and Specimens. 8vo, price 12s. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GAZETTEER of the 


WORLD, or General Dictionary of Geography. New Edition, thorough! 
Revised. 8vo, 42s. on - nahly 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, corrected to 
Sctn = G. Rep; with 11 Maps and 30 Charts. 8vo, 63s. 


[in a few days. 


- 


The AMATEUR MECHANIC'S PRACTICAL 


HANDBOOK, describing the different Tools required in the Workshop, &. 
By A. H. G. Hopson. Crown 8vo, Woodcuts, 2s 6d. 


Text-Books of Science. 


The ELEMENTS of MACHINE DESIGN; 


the Principles which determine the Arrangement and Proportions of the 
Parts of Machines, &. By W.O. UNWIN, B.Sc. With 219 Woodcuts. Small 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


and PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL BOTANY. Translated and Edited by A.W. Bennett, M.A., B.Sc., 
F.L.S. With a Coloured Map and 600 Woodcuts. Simall 8vo, 6s. 


HEMSLEY’S HANDBOOK of HARDY TREES, 


SHRUBS, and HERBACEOUS PLANTS; with 264 Original Woodcuts. 
Medium 8vo, 12s. 


ANTHRACEN ; its Constitution, Properties, 


and Printing. 


Manufacture, and Derivatives, with its Application in Dyei 
S. 8vo, 12s. 


By G. AUERBACH. Translated and Edited by W. Crooxkes, Fa 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDLE SUPERSTITES, 


Recensuit et brevi Annotatione instruxit GuULIELMUS Linwoop, M.A. Editio 
Quarta, auctior et emendatior. 8vo, 16s, 


The GREAT DIONYSIAK MYTH. By Roserr 


Brows, Jun.,F.S.A. Vol. I., 8vo, price 12s. 


REPORT on the EDUCATION and CARE of 


IDIOTS, IMBECILES, and HARMLESS LUNATICS. By a 3; ecial Committee 
of the Charity Organisation Society. Price 1s. 





London: LONGMANS and OO. 





JOHN HODGES, 24 King William Street, Strand, London. 
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NINETEENTH 
A MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE 


EDITED BY JAMES KNOWLES, 


LATE OF “THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.” 


[February 17, —e 
CENTURY:, 





The ment of “ The Contemporary Review " has recently passed into the | opinion and belief (represented by men of sufficiont weight) should be not 
hands of a. Limited Company, consisting of Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. Francis Peek, | tolerated, but —s* welcome, met with the marked approval! of the public. only 
the Rey. Mr. Paton (of the Independent College at Nottingham), and others, and The results of that policy were such as now encourage Mr. Kaowles in , 


formed for the purpose of ‘‘ editing, managing, and publishing ‘ The Contemporary | ing, Ld the help of his friends, a new Review, under the title of THE 

F NTH CENTORY, which will be conducted on the absolutely im 
separation has taken place between the Review and Mr. Knowles, whose editorial | unsectarian principles which governed “ The Contemporary 
connection with 


Review,’ ‘ The Day of Rest,’‘ Good Things for the Young,’ and ‘ Peepshow.’” A | TEE 
it dated from tke resignation in 1870 of Dean Alford, its first | tion with it. 


editor. He trusts that the following list of those who, amongst others, have I 
e 
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